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PREFAOE 



The materials in this publication tell about "Project Priority and "Project 
Priority Occupational: Bi|i)asis", involving two years of exciting activities 
during 1974-76 at the l^«o-Year College De^7elc^5ment Center. Prior to the 
beginning of the project, staff menfoers at the Center decided to find out all 
they could about cognitive style, about researchers across the country 
have learned as to its nature and potential usefulness, and then to enlist 
the cooperation of New York ccoinanity collies for applied studies dealing 
with cognitive style. 

We felt that this university-base and field-oriented Center, with its mission to 
provide staff development help to twD-year college per samel could make an 
important contribution in this area for our comunity collies . Fortunately, 
the Bureau of T^-Year College Programs of the New York State Education Department 
agreed strongly with this judgemert after reviewing gcaat proposals for both 
years, and provided siq)port: throu^ ESEA and VEA fimds. 

These repoirts illustrate the "fruits" of this major staff development efforj. 
When Project Priority began, the participating counselors and faculty had little 
knowledge of ^diat cognitive style was and even less idea as to its applicability 
to the conmmity college. The first year of the project was designed and 
presented with the intent that the applicability of this concept would be 
Explored in the cotrramity college. The 23 participating teams designed their 
own projects to assess for themselves whether such a project was both 
practical and valuable. Tt\e reports presented here represent the extensive 
efforts of those individuals and colleges \Ax> saw exciting duplications for 
this concept and were willing to invest time and efforts toward the utilization 
of cognitive style for the inprovement of instruction. VJhile all the questions 
regarding the use of cognitive style are far from answered these reports do 
suggest inpDTtant trends and directions. They also illustrate the inpact of 
staff development on a group of colleges. A critical component of the success 
of the project is, of course, the excellent work and effort carried out by 
busy faculty members and counselors in these two-year colleges. 



William A. Robbins 
Director 

T^-Year College Developinent Center 
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Chapter I 
Intrcxiuction 



The reports presented here were prepared by two-year college faculty and 
counselors \jho participated iri a two year Cognitive Style project designed and 
sponsored by the Twc-Year College Development Center. This project becarae known 
as Project Priority. When participants began with the project in the fall of 1974 
they had little or no idea what cognitive style was or what iinplications it urL^t 
have for the two-year college student. In Januaiy of 1976 a grovp of them met to 
review what had been learned in the first year and to suggest the focus the project 
should take. Out of that meetirg came a list of OUticaJi Qiiojitioru regarding the 
inplications of cognitive style. Although the original list was over thirty, four 
were identified as having the most potential inpact.. Hiese questions and the 
participants' attenpts to find sane of the answers form the basis of this report. 

No one involved in the project claims that the answers nave been found. In 
some cases more questir^iis than answers have been generated.. However, the individuals 
involved have learned a great deal about the ttse of cognitive style information and 
the process of attainting to systematically study that use. It is hoped that these 
learnings will be helpful to others interested in cognitive style. It is also hoped 
that whatever the statistics show, faculty and students have benefited from these 
efforts. 

Several clarifications are In order regarding these projects. None of the 
participants regard dieinselves as researchers, yet all were involved in research. 
It is possible that the lack of results ^n sane cases is reflective of design prob- 
lems. It is also possible that the small number of students involved in some studies 
sever ly limit the findings. In all cases the results are regarded as tenative. 
There value lies, not in what they show but in the inplications they sioggest. It 
should also be noted that participants operated under other constra:-nts. In most 
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cases the tiine available from design to final report was approximately two and a 
half nonths. All w)rk was done in addition to full teaching or counseling respon- 
sibilities. All costs, although generally limited, were borne by the college not 
the project. Sane projects were cocrpleted by teams, others by individuals. 
* For those imfamiliar with either cognitive style or Project Priority a brief 

introduction to both is provided: 
Cognitive Style 

Cognitive scyles reflect individual differences in information processing. 
According to Messick (70) , they are '^unconscious habits that represent an individual's 
typical modes of perceiving, thinking, reinenoberixig , and problem solving." They are 
tj^ical ways of processing information, regardless of \^ther that information has 
its primary sources in the world outside or within the individual . As Witkin (74) 
notes, the term cognitive can be misleading since they are manifestations in the 
cog?.itive domain of still broader dimensions of functioning that cut across other 
psychological domains, including personality and social behavior. Ausubel (68) 
sees than as both individual differences in cognitive organization .md various self - 
consistent personal tendencies that are not reflective of human cognitive functioning 
in general . Witkin makes the point that they are actually broad personal styles 
of information processing . 

Although the exact wording of definitions of cognitive style may vary among 
researchers, all definitions stress individual differences in information processing. 
Certain other characteristics of style are generally agreed on by researchers in 
the field. An individual s style, for exanple, generally tends to stabilise in early 
adolescence. Thus cognitive styles are generally regarded as "stable, relatively 
enduring self -consistencies in the manner or form of cognition" (Messick 70). However, 
not everyone has a dominant cognitive style on all dimensions of style. Since styles 
are bi~polar in nature, the individual ^ho has a particular style on any dimension 
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•will fall at one end or the other of t±ie cmtinutin. Cognitive styles are, as is 
reflected in Messick's definition, generally regarded as vjnconscioijs habits. They 
are spontaneous unplanned responses to a given situation. As such, they should be 
distinguished frcm strategies vAiich are conscious, planned responses, responses 
that an individual has learned to use in a particular Situation. It is v*ien an 
individual is confronted with a newr or anibiguous situation th^t Ms style will tend 
to dominate. It is also iiiport^t to note that styles, unlike many cognitive and 
personality factors can* be assessed. by;^iion'- verbal, perceptual means. 

Witkin, Massick and Kogan all stress the inportance of disting^shing cognitive 
styles from abilities. Kogan (71) notes a difference in ernphasis between the two. 
"Abilities concern level of skill - the raore and less of performance - whereas 
cognitive styles give greater weight to the manner and form of cognition." 
Witkin (75) states sirqply that style "appears to be more related to the 'how' than 
Zo the 'hcwmuchr of cognitive functioning". 

Different cognitive styles have developed both fran psychological research 
and fraa practitioners interested in individual differences. A variety of cognitive 
styles have been identified in the psychological literature. Messick (70) lists 
and describes nine cognitive styles which have been the object of systematic 
theoretical and enpirical examination. These nine appear to be the most solidly 
established in psychological research. In addition to the nine identified by 
Massick, Kogan (71) has researched a dimension known as risk-taking vs. caustiousness. 
"The dimension refers to individual differences in choice of 'high payoff -low 
probability' options." Although each of these dimensions T^rere identified and 
researched by different researchers, they share certain coimon characteristics. All 
dimensions originated through psychological research. They are all bi-polar in nature, 
and each bi-polar dimension represents individual differences in information processing 
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habits or modes. Not all individuals have a particular style on aach of thesfe 
style diroensions. However, those vAio do have a dominant style, vAio fall at one 
end or the other of vUbe, continuum of a particular dimension, will process inforination 
differently from someone at the other end of the continuum. These styies tend to 
be stable over time and the 'Value" of having any particular style is dependent 
upon the situation. 

I-fcKenney and associates at the Harvard Graduate School of Business developed a 
iBodel of cognitive style which has its origins in the works of Brunn^ and Witkin. 
The basic premise of the model is that the world infoses high quantities of data 
on the individual and that in response, the individual selects and uses only part 
of that data as "information" (Nelson 74). Father than being bi-polar, this nodel 
includes tw dimensions affecting different aspects of information processing: 
information gathering and information evalviation. The information gathering aspect 
is the perceptual process by which the mdnd organizes and codes the wide variety of 
visxjal and auditory stimuli it encounters. Individuals may be either perceptive or 
receptive in this process. The information evaluation dimension relates to problem 
solving and reflects differences between a systematic and an intuitive approach. 
Those vte have a doninant style on this model are said to have information processing 
;space vMch delineates the extent to xdiich they tend to use each of the four modes. 
Initial research with this model was with business school students. 

The cognitive styles used in assessing the Critical Questions were field 
dependence-independence, reflective-irqnalsive, and the McKermey model . 
Project Priority 

In July of 1974 the Two-Year College DevelopnEnt Center began a project to 
provide cognitive style information to faculty, counselors and administrators in 
two year colleges in New York; The primary objective of that project was to explore 
the applicability of such infonnation to two year college programodjig. 

8 
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The first year of the project was funded tmder Title III. Twenty^dne Cwo-year 
: colleges, public and private, inclxoding oxicwnity colleges, .Agricultural & Technical . 
Colleges and Edocational Opportunity Centers participated in the project, as did a 
staff team from the Chancellor's office of the Vijfgima Coamunity College System. 
The objective of the first year of the project vra:s to provide cognitive style 
iJif opiiation and to evaluate the applicability of that ^information for two-year 
colleges. 

•The project included four sequences. The first sequence involved Center staff 
in identifying information and personnel \^io could contribute to the project. In 
coordination with the project *s continuing consultait, K. Patricia. Cross, a seminar 
was held to discuss current research on cognitive style and its inplications for 
comnunity colleges. Attending this seminar besides project staff, were leading 
researchers in cognitive style. 

Information frcm the seminar "was provided to project participants and used as a 
basis for the second phase of the project, a New York colloquium. The colloquiim 
wras designed to introduce cognitive style to leaders in New York State tro-year 
colleges and related agencies . Colloquium participants developed a list of concerns 
and recomnnendations for New York State two-year colleges based on an analysis of 
infoinnation obtained at the seminar. 

The third and major sequence of the project included four workshops for project 
team members from the twenty-one participating colleges. The first workshop, 
Recognition , was designed to introduce the concept and to consider the possible 
duplications of cognitive styles for the cotnnunity college. The second wrkshop. 
Assessment , provided participants with the opportunity to use a variety of tests, 
and introduced other assessment methods. linplemRntation , the third in the series 
focused on the variety of ways cognitive style information might be used on canpus 
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and provided a "learning lab" of cognitive style materials. The final wDrkshop, 
Evaluation , \<fas designed to assist college teams in planning a project for their 
canpas. • Through these canpus projects participants were able to use the information • 
and materials presented at the workshop to eoq^lore the applicability of this information 
for their own canpiises. 

Caii^r.TS projects were generally of two types: testing students to determine 

i cognitive style information or planning faculty workshops to introduce this infor- 

i- ■ ■■ ♦ 

mationto others at the college. Results of these projects were reported in- the final 
sequence of the project, the simwcy activity. ~ In addition to presentirig the resiiLts 
of their projects, participants discussed the directions they felt worked with v?ognitive 
style should take in the future and the support they felt was necessary to continue 
their projects. 

For 1975-76 project staff designed a grant proposal for VEA funding \^hich would 
inrolve other college personnel and assist college teams in applying this information 
to vocational programs on their canpuses. Although funding not available mtil 
the second semester, eleven of the original twenty-one colleges were able to continue 
with the project. The objectives for Project Priority: Occupational Enphasis were: 

1. To strengthen cognitive style knowledge and application information of 
participants. 

2. To focus the application of cognitive style information to specific occi^ational 
instruction and counseldjig needs of participating colleges. 

3. To sumnarize cunnrent infotmaticn on cognitive style application procedures as 
related to occupational counseling and instructional programs in the catmunity 
college. 

4. To develop and disseminate materials xAiich will assist ixi the inplementaticn 
of cognitive style information in the ccnmunity. college. 

Working with the project staff ^ on the 1976 project were team leaders and members 
from the first year of tl:^ project serving as consultants for college teams. These 
Campus consultants with the project staff identified four questions regarding the 
application of cognitive style information i^dch they felt were crucial to the two- 
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year college. 

1. Does a program in cognitive style iniiormation for students inprove learning 
performance? 

2. Is there a relationship between students • cognitive styles and their performance 
on written ajssignments? 

3. Is there an inverse relationship between mismatching of cognitive style and 
perforraaoice in occipational curriculims? 

4. Is cognitive style a determinant in the type of materials students select in 
a leamii^ laboratory? 

The first activity of the project, the workshop, ^ms designed to focus on these 

questions, through the presentation of case studies in these foiir areas. The case 

st"udie^ \fv'ere designed by the canpus consultants and with necessary modifications could 

be used in a variety of program areas. Workshop participanrs were encouraged to 

adopt one of the cases for their canpxas or to develop one of their own. Assistance 

in implementing a "case" will be provided to each college during the consultant 

visitation phase of the project. The results of all case studies were reported to 

the Center so that all available information could be sumnarized and made available 

to all participating colleges. 

The final activity of the project was a three day Suranary Activity, designed to„ 

share information, conclusions and reconmendations regarding the use of cognitive 

style information in the two-year college. 

This report is organized around the Critical Questions Chapters II ~ V contain 

the reports on projects designed to investigate the four questions identified in 

January. Chapter VI contains the results of additional questions identified by 

participants and staff. In eadi of these chapters the participants reports are incliKied 

as submitted to the Center. In some cases attached test cJata has been omitted 

particularly where it was lengthy or when it ccxitained student names. Chapter VI, 

prepared by project staff, reports the procedures and tests used in the study. Ihe 

final chapter, prepared by Karen Nelson, provides both sunmary and suggestions for 

further work. 



Chapter II 

IS (XIGNITIVE STYLE A DETERMINANT IN IHE TYPE OF MATERIALS STUDENIS SELECT? 

The projects reported in this chapter reflect faculty's concern with 
identifying the best resources and instructional options for their students. 
It was hypothesized in each stucfy that the students' cognitive style wcaild infliaence 
the type of materials selected. If this were to prove true faculty wuld^ able 
to utilize cognitive styles in assisting students in selecting materials. They 
WDuld also know something about the types of materials selected by students of 
different styles. This type of information would be extremely valuable in the assessment 
of current options available to students. It would also be helpful' in the design^ ' 
and develofxnent of new instructional materials. 
i The three projects designed to focus on this question were conducted by team 

members at Cobleskill Agricultural & Technical College. Each worked with students 
in a different subject; accounting, English and biology. Each focused their study 
some&diat differently. Ron Hileman tested for field dependence- independence and ' 
asked students their preferred way of learning new material. Wbrgan Desnmd, 
>3Drking with students in a cocnposition course organized according to Keller principles, 
tested for field dependence-independence and systematic- intuitive. In this studty 
students kept a log of the materials used and their styles were conpared with the 
learning modes enployed. In Chuck Merrill's project, students enrolled in a multi- 
media audio- tutorial biology course. Students were identified as either showing un- 
satisfactory progress on caipleting early cognitive style test results on field 
dependence- independence and the McKenney model were used as one determinate in tte 
development of a learning prescription for students who needed a change. 
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I^:^^^^^^ ■ . : ■ Cobieskill .'Agricultural &/Techhlc41' College 

Ron Hlleman : 

FINAL REPORT OF THE CASE STUDY ' 

Section I 

Hypothesis 

Hj^: A student*s cognitive style will determine the type of material he chooses 
to use in learning if he is given freedom of choice. 

A student who is predominantly field-independent will sample significantly 
fewer learning options than one who is predominantly field-dependent. 

Questions 

Qj^: Which methods of instruction were chosen by field-dependent students? 

^2* ^^^^ instruction were chosenjiy field--independent students? 

Q^: How many methods were chosen by students who were predominantly field-dependent? 

Q^: How many methods were chosen by students who were predominantly field-independent?: 

Q-: How many students who are predominantly f ieLl-dependent met with their in- 
. structor? ■ 

Qg: How many students who are predominantly field-independent met with their 
instructor? 
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Section II 



Population 

The population for this study consisted of 32 Principles of Accounting II students 
at Coblesklll Agrlcul rural and Technical College. All of the students were major- 
ing In business. There were twelve business administration majors, six data pro- 
cessing, thirteen accounting, and one secretarial science major. All except the 
secretarial science student were freshmen* 

Procedures s 

Each student was given the Group Embedded Figures Test (GEFT) in order to measure 
their degree of Field Independence. Also, each was given a preference question- 
naire which was designed to Identify their preferred way of learning new material. 
The questionnaire was a forced choice instrument that dealt with four ways of 
learning new material: textbooks, sound fllmstrlps, their Instructor, and stu- 
dent tutors. (See Appendix A.) 

To start the case study, each student was given an assignment sheet for a new 
topic in Principles of Accounting II. The topic chosen for the case study was 
Cost Accumulation Systems. The assignment sheet also listed alternate resources 
available for learning the material, completing the assignments, and meeting the 
objectives for the topic. All requirements for class attendance were removed 
and the student was told he was completely free to choose whichever resources 
he desired to learn the material from and meet the objectives. They were told 
they would be tested on the topic at the end of a ten-day period. Following 
the test on the topic, each student was asked to fill in a reaction form. The 
form was designed to find out which resources each student used, which one was 
their primary resource, and what was their general opinion of the case study. 

For purposes of analyzing the data, students were grouped according to their scores 
on the GEFT. Those with high scores (13-18) formed one group and were designated 
predominantly field-independent. Those with low scores (0-6) formed a second 
group and were designated predominantly field-dependent. The middle group, with 
scores from 7-12, were not used in the analysis for testing the hypothesis. The 
iniddle group was included in tlie descriptive statistics. 

Limiting Factors 

Because some of the learning resources (options) used in this case study had 
never been used by some of the students; it is possible that they did not view 
these options as viable choices. 

It is also possible that some of the students did not really understand the in- 
tent of the case study. The fact that, for the duration of the case study, the 
teachr^r did not meet with them in the classroom was Interpreted by some as an 
Indication that the teacher did not want to see them. 

Both of these factors probably caused a bias in the data collected. 
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Section III 

Results of Data 



TABLE I 



This table shows a breakdown of the population by major, sex, and scores on the 
GEFT. 



GEFT 

Field-Dependent (0-6) 
In-Betweens (7-12) 
Field-Independent (13-18) 


MAJOR- 


-SEX 


BA 
M 1 F 


DP 
M j F 


S 

M 


S 


A 

Ml F 


% 


2 j 2 
1 I 3 

3 ! 1 


1 

1 I 

1 
i 

1 i 2 

1 

ill 

1 




1 

■ 


1 j 1 

2 j 5 
I ^ 


21% 
47% 
32% 


TOTALS 


6 ! 6 


- — 

1 

3 i 3 




1 

0 1 


1 


3 j 10 





It can be seen that two majors were represented In greater proportion than the 
other two ; (business administration and accounting). Females outniunbered males 
almost two to one. The breakdown of scores on the GEFT shows a higher propor- 
tion of field-dependents and In-betweens. However, In the comparison of field- 
dependents (F/D) to field-Independents (F/l), the population shows a higher pro- 
portion of f/i. 
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TABLE II 



This table f^";jvs how the students responded on the forced-choice preference 
questionnaire when asked to rate four ways of learning material. Results are 
reported only for the F/I and F/D groups. 





First Choice 


Fourth Choice 


F/I 
No. 1 % 


F/D 
No. ! % 


F/I 
No. 1 % 


F/D 
No. j % 


A. Read it from a text 

B. View a sound-f ilmstrip 

C. Discuss It with a 

student tutor 

D. Discuss It with my 

teacher 


1 

5 !50% 
2 {20% 

1 !io% 

2 120% 


1 

4 |57% 
3 !43% 


1 

5 '50% 
5 i50% 


1 

2 1 29% 

4 1 57% 
1 1 14% 




10 i 


7 i 


10 i 


7 ' 



It can be seen that the F/l group was more definite about their last choice while 
the F/D group was more definite about their first choice. 

Forced to choose, fifty percent of the F/I students said they would prefer the 
textbook while all of the choices were picked at least once. Under the same cir- 
cumstances, fifty-seven percent of F/D students also chose the textbook, but 
interestingly, none of them picked the sound-f ilmstrip or the student tutor. 
Consistent with the characteristics of a F/D person, more of them picked the in- 
structor. 

For their last choice, both groups were about the same in picking the sound- 
films trip and the student tutor. 
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TABLE III 

This table shows that if the in-between group (7-12) is included in the descrip- 
tion of their reactions to number six on the forced-choice preference question- 
naire, the picture does not change proportionately. 



FIRST CHOICE 






F/I & F/D 


In-Betweens 


Total Population 






No. 


! % 


No. 


% 


No. 






Read it from a text 


9 


j 53% 


8 


58% 


17 


i 55% 


B. 


View a sound-f ilmstrip 


2 


j 12% 


3 


21% 


5 


1 16% 


C. 


Discuss it with a 
















student tutor 


1 


1 6% 


0 


0% 


1 


i 3% 


D. 


Discuss it with my 
















teacher 


5 


! 29% 


3 1 


21% 


8 


1 26% 




17 


1 100% 


1 ■ 
1 

*14 !loo% 


*31 


1 100% 



FOURTH CHOICE 




F/I & F/D 
No. j % 


In-Betweens 
No.i % 


Total Population 
No . 1 % 


k. Read it from a text 

B. View a sound-f ilmstrip 

C. Discuss it with a 

student tutor 

5. Discuss it with my 
teacher 


0 i 0% 
7 1 41% 

9 1 53% 

1 ! 6% 


2 1 14% 
2 ! 14% 

10 ! 72% 

0 1 0% 


2 ! 7% 
9 1 29% 

19 1 61% 

1 1 3% 




17 Il00% 


*14 !ioo% 


*31 I 100% 
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TABLE IV 

This table reports the students responses to ite.^s 1 thru 5 on the forced-choice 
preference questionnaire for the F/I and F/D groups. The Kolmogorov-Smirnov 
Test* was used to test the goodness of fit. It was used as a substitute for the 
Chi Square Test because of the small N. The table also reports the results of 
this test. 





F/D 


F/I 


Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov Test 


CHOICES 


(A) (B) 


(A) (B) 


X2 1 Sign at 
1 . 01 level 


ITEM 


No. [ % 


No. 1 % 


No. j % 


No. 1 % 


7/1 
#2 
#3 
#4 
#5 


5 1 71% 
7 1 100% 

4 1 57% 

5 1 71% 
7 I 100% 


2 1 29% 
0 { 0% 

3 j 43% 
2 1 29% 
0 1 0% 


8 I 80% 

7 j 70% 
3 1 30% 

8 1 80% 
7 } 70% 


2 1 20% 

3 1 30% 
7 { 70% 

2 1 20% 

3 I 30% 


.13 1 No 
1.48 1 No 
1.20 { No 

.13 1 No 
1.48 1 No 



On the basis of this data, it is necessary to reject H]^. There is no evidence 
to support the hypothesis that, in this case study, Che student's cognitive 
style determined the type of learning resource he would prefer to use in learn- 
ing the material. 



*Seigel, Sidney; Nonparametric Statistics for the Behavioral Sciences ; 
McGraw-Hill Book Company; 1956. PP. 127-136. 
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TABLES V AND VI 

/Thes^^ show the resources the students actually chose to usi; in learning 

. material during the case study. 



Resources 


F/I 

Resources Used Primary Source 


Resources 


F/D 

Used Primary Source 




No. of 
Students 


i % 


nOm or 1 
Students I % 


NO., or 1 
Students 1 


% 


No. of 
Students 


■ % 


Instructor 


3 


1 30% 




3 ! 


43% 






Stu. Tutor 


3 


30% 




3 ! 


43% 


1 


14% 


Textbook 


10 


100% 


8 i 80% 


7 ! 


100% 


3 


43% 


Programmed 
Text 


7 ! 


70% 




4 I 


57% 


2 


29% 


Filmstrip 


■81 


80% 


2 I 2Qi 


4 I 


57% 


1 I 


14% 




N=10 


10 


N=7 


7 



Number of 
Resources Chosen 


Number 


of Students and 


Percent 


Weighted Average 




F/I 


F/D 


F/I 


{ F/D 


1 . 


0 


I 0% 


0 


0%' ■ ■ "'■ 


0 


1 ■ ■ : 0 ■ 


2 


4 


1 40% 


2 


! 29% 


8 


4 


3 


3 


I 30% 


3 


42% 


9 


9 


4 


2 


20% 


2 


29% 


8 


8 


5 


1 


10% 


0 I 


0% 


5 1 


0 


TOTAL 


10 1 


100% j 


7 1 


100% 


30 1 
*10=3.0| 


21 
*7=3.0 
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It can be seen from these tables that both groups tried all of the options avail- 
able. Table V shows that, proportionately, the groups chose resources in about 
the same manner, while Table VI shows that the groups average exactly the same 
number of choices. Therefore^ is rejected. For this case study, there was 
no difference between the groups in the number of types of learning resources 
chosen. 



It is interesting to note in Table V that the F/D group was quite a bit more di-- 
versified in choosing a primary resource than was the F/I group. 



Section IV 



Conclusions 

1. F/I students selected all four options (text, filmstrip, teacher, and tutor) 

as their first choice on the forced-choice preference questionnaire. (Table II) 

2. Field-dependent students selected only two of the four choices (text and 
teacher) as their first choice on the forced-choice preference questionnaire. 
(Table II) ' 

3. F/D students, as a group, chose all five of the resource options available 
to them in the case study. (Table V) 

4. F/I students, as a group, chose all five of the resource options available 
to them in the case study. (Table V) 

5. Three out of the seven F/D students (43%) chose to meet with their instructor 
while working on the case study. (Table V) 

6. Three out of the ten F/I students (30%) chose to meet with their instructor 
while working on the case study. (Table V) 

7. There is no evidence to support the hypothesis that, in this case study, the 
student's cognitive style determined the type of learning resource he would 
prefer to use iri learning the material. (Table IV) 

8. For this case study, there was no difference between the groups in the num- 
ber of types of learning resources chosen. (Table VI) 

9. In a forced-choice situation, the F/D group was more definite about their 
first choice of learning resources while the F/I group was more definite 
about what their last choice would be. (Table II) 
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APPENDIX A PROJEpT 'PiaORITY--PHASE II 

case Study 



Prercrsnce Questionnaire: 

Directionar: Circle the letter (a or b) in the response which is most 
tyfsical of you. You must select one answer to each ^estion. 

1. When I have a certain anKnmt of new saterial to become familiar with: 

a) I prefer to^rea^ the material. 

b) I prefer to" hear the material from a recording. 

2. I find it helpful, when learning material to: 

a) have my teacher e3cplain it to me« 

b) have another student explain it to me. 

3* I prefer to learn material: 

a) by myself. 

b) with others. 

4. If I want to asix a question of my teacher about the material, I'm learning 
I: 

a) pirefer to do it in class. 

b) prefer to do it in his/her office. 

5. When I have to learn some new material I prefer to: 

a) read it" from a text. 

b) read it from a screen. 

Please rank each of these choices from 1 (ist cbDice) to 4 (last choic©) . 

6. When I have new material to learn, I prefer to: 
a) read it from a text. 

b) view a sound-filmstrip. 

c) discuss it with a student tutor. 

d) discuss it with my teacher/ 



NAME: 
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APPENDIX B 

■:.:BA.1Q2 

; NAME: 

In studying for Topic G I used the fo],lowing resources: (please check 
the oneCs) that apply to you) 

Ify Instructo r ^ 

Student Tutor s 

Textbook s 

The Prograraned Text 

Film Strips ' 

REACTIONS AND COMMENTS: (Please tell me \*at you thought of this experinaent) 
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PROJECT PHIORI-TY-^ClCCUPATiGK EMPHASIS 



Morgein Desmond 
State University of New York 
Agricultural and Technical College 
Cobleskill, New York 



Pop\;aation: 



Questions: Instructional materials can he categorized hythe cognitive 

style which they serve. Cognitive style is a determinant in 
the mode of instruction selected by the individual student. 

Selected freshman composition students. Most of these students 
rank near the 85th percentile of their class at Cobleskill in 
their score on the verbal section of the NYS Regents Scholar- 
ship examination. (Selectivity in the sample is irvelevant 
to the purpose of the study, but inevitable because of ex- 
trinsic circumstances.) 

Cognitive Styles: Global-articulate. Systematic-intuitive. 



Format for Study: 



Postulate: 



Hypotheses ; 



Tests used: Group Embedded Figures Test, Following Directions, 
Scrambled Words. 

The students being studied are enrolled in a course which is 
organized according to Keller principles: students master 
discrete basic writing skills sequentially by reading theoretical 
explanations and following practical directions in the textbook, 
then obtaining evaluation of their work and further (or reiterated) 
explanations and directions, if necessary, from the instructor in 
conference. Students have been told to seek peer assistance on 
an informal basis if they wish. 

Each student will be tested for cognitive style. Students will 
be asked to maintain a log .-"Recording learning modes employed. 

At the end of the semester, student cognitive styles and uses of 
learning modes will be compared. 

The textbook — Janet Abbott, The Whole Thing s (Prentice-Hall, 
197^) — is best siiited to students with an articulate systematic 
learning style. 

Students with a relatively systematic learning style will show 
less recourse to a learning mode other than the textbook than 
will students with a relatively intuitive learning style. 

Students with a relatively global learning style will show, 
relative to students with a relatively articulate learning style, 
a preference for social modes of learning (associates, instructor). 
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Results of Data: The population is too small to draw firm conclusions. In 

addition, the large deviations warrant caution (for example, 
in Table A the lowest and second highest ranked consultations— • 
M and D — differ by only one point in FD score) . 

However, a number of interesting trends do appear. 

Hypothesis //I When the population is ranked by success on 
the Following Directions instrument (Table A), the greatest 
number of consultations occurs in the middle tercile. Thus, 
the hypothesis that the systematic student would show less 
recourse to a learning method other than the textbook is borne 
out, but not to the laeter. The correlation is beli-curved, 
not linear. (Spearman rank correlation of FD score to number . 
of consultations is -.05.) However, the students in the bottom 
tercile may have simply felt defeated or unmotivated. (Note, 
for example, that three zero text-uses occur in the bottom 
tercile but none in the upper two terciles.) The Spearman 
rank correlation of FD score to number of consultations for the 
first two terciles is -.77. 

The inverse correlation between FD score and text use in the 

first two terciles seems also to indicate support for the 
hypothesis (i.e., accomplishment of learning goals with fewer 
text uses correlates with high FD score because of student- 
textbook compatibility). 

Table B, which ranks the population by success on the Scrambled 
Words instrument, shows a slight rank correlation between 
intuitive style and number of consultations (.23). However, 
both the highest and the lowest number of consultations (1 and 
7) occur in both the first and the third terciles. 

Hypothesis #2 . Table C ranks the population by success on the 
Group Embedded Figures instrument from most articulate to most 
global. The rank correlation of success on the GEF to number 
of consultations is -.16; for the first two terciles only it is 
-.21. Thus, the data indicate only very slight and inconclusive 
support for this hypothesis. 

Suggestions: Repeat the study with a large enough sample size so that. students 

with an identifiable style can be isolated and their lemming 
behavior studied. 

Repeat the study with variations in text and instructor styles 
studied. 

Collect aff ective data and study correlations with CS . 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
COBLESKILL. N. Y. 12043 



Project Priority 

Campus Case Study = Interim Report submitted by Charles W. Merrill 

Professor, Biological Sciences 

Section 

Question - Does the cognitive style of occupational students determine the 
type of learning program most effectively used in a Learning 
Center? 



hypotheses ; 



1. Occupational student cognitive style is a determinate in selecting 
a learning program. p 



2. Occupational students may select a learning program that matches 
or mismatches their cognitive stylei 

3. Occupational students identified as field dependent and impulsive 
are most likely to mismatch cognitive style and learning materials. 

Occupational students identified as field independent and intuitive 
succeed with less learning program structure. 



5- Occupational students identified as inipulsive require a highly 
structured learning program if they are to succeed. 

6. Occupational students' cognitive style is useful as one predictor 
of . the outcome expected from a given learning program. 



!• Occupational students' cognitive style is useful vhen diagnosing 
learning strengths and weaknesses and prescribing individualized 
learning,. 
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Section II 

Population 

The student popiilat ion (apprbxiDiateli^ 207) consists of two-year college 
students majoring in a variety of occupational programs (Agriculture, 
Business, Food Service, Nursery Education, etc,) and enrolled in a mviltiinedia 
audio-tutoriaL^Mology course that utilizes a highly diversified and flexible 
set of learning elements that can be configured for each individual student • 



Population A consists mainly of students identified as showing unsatis- 
factory progress by the end of seven weeks during Fall semester I975. Popula- 
tion B consists mainly of students who completed course requirements early 
in the semester (Fall 1975). Population C consists of all students enrolled 
in the course Spring semester 1976/ 



Procedtires 

All participants conipleted the following tests as specified: 
HIDDEN FIGURES TEST - Cf - 1 

Part 1, 16 Items (3 pages) 10.0 minutes 

Scored with a constant of 3 
* ■ ■ 

IDENTICAL PICTURES TEST - P-3 

Part 1, 3 pages 1. 5 minutes 

PAPER FOLDING TEST - Vz - 2 

Part 1, 2 pages 3«0 minutes 
Scored with a constant of 2 

SCRAMBLED WORDS - Cv - 1 

■ : . ; ■ ... ■ \ ■ 

Part 1, 25 items 5.0 ininutea 

All tests were scored with accompanying scoring directions. Constants 
were used as noted to avoid negative scores. The mean and standard deviation 
was determined for each population and the following "labels** were assigned: 

Hidden figures 

Field dependent (score equal to or less than M - 1 s.d. ) 
Field independent (score equal to or more than M + 1 s.d.d) 
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Identical pictures 



Reflective (score » 0 or 1 error) 
Inipulsiye (score 2 or more errors) 

Paper folding 



Systematic (score equal to or more than M + 1 s.d. ) 
Intiiitive (score equal to or less than M - 1 s.d. ) 

Scrambled words 

Systematic (score equal to or less than M - 1 s.d.) 
Intuitive (score equal to or more than M + 1 s.d.) 

Individual students selected a learning program from one of several 
learning configuration "sets" available in the Learning Center and their 
program was monitored regularly by the course manager. 

Individuals showing marked success or lack of success were regularly 
interviewed and their individual learning programs identified. The cognitive 
style test resiats were then used as one determinate in the develop a 
learni3[ig prescription for students who were diagnosed as needing a e^^ 
their learning program. Success of the prescription was deterndned Isy aay^^"^: 
increase in the leameA success in meeting his/her course goals of a^ 
minimum cours J requirements. .-r.r-.^-^ ' ''■■■^-^ 



Section III 



Results of Data : 

"see attached sheets" 

Student success indicates that the method has merit. Xteta hais M 
been analyzed to validate this technique as a predictor to develop learning 
programs prior to class attendance but f^irther ef^^ 



Section IV 



Conclusions : 

Cognitive style is one determinate in the choice of a learning program 
and is a factor in the success of that program for individual occupational 
students'. 



Section V 



Future projects ; 

The project will be continued until date-^ analyzed and concliisions 
drawn and substantiated or until we give 1^)1 



Implications 

While t±e results of these projects don't provide definite answers to the 
question they do suggest interesting inplications that may merit additional study. 
In reviewing their work one inplication suggested by the team was that cognitive 
■ style may be more of a determinate in learning lab perscriptions for students at 
the extremes. This suggests that another approach to assessing the relationship 
of student use of materials to cognitive style might be to focus which materials 
are n»st helpful in learning. The current projects focus on the materials students 
prefer or select. Often, especially if students are unfamiliar with seme of the 
options available, selection is a random process. An additicsial focus viiich involved 
students in the evalviation of \^ch materials were most helpful to them and why 
might yield information helpful in assisting students who are experiencing diffi- 
culties in selecting appropriate materials. 

This question ranains an inportant one and raises additional related questions. 
Is it possible, for exartple, that if we assessed our currently learning options we 
would find they were designed to be compatible w5,th only one or tro styles. If 
so, ^t would be the key elements in the design of materials for otlier styles? 
Does instructor style influence the selection of materials? What influence does 
the instructors style have on student success or failure in spite of learning 
options? Certaiaily there is much iicportant work to be done in this area. 
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Chapter III 

DOES A PROGRAM PGR STUDENTS IN COGNITIVE STYLE INFORMATION IMPROVE 
LEARNING PERKHIMAIO;? 

The reports presented in this chapter illustrate the importance participants 
have placed m helping students be aware of their own cognitive styles and the 
effect styles can have on learning. This in part reflects a realistic appraisal 
of the time and effort involved in changing or modifying instructional options • 
While faculty and researchers are busy atteqpting to determine learns x*iat 
best x^ch ^y, students can use this information to assist in their own success. 

In designing projects around this question both Claudia Chiesi and Peter Idleaah 
focused on students with academic difficulties. Claudia Chiesi 's study included 
the assessment of field dependence-independence and the McKenney Mcxiel. Peter Idlenan 
used a forced-choice inventory he developed to assess the McKenney Model . The 
North Country Ccamunity College team focused their efforts on students in a PSI 
psychology class. The systematic nature of the content of the course seemed to 
lend itself perfectly to information obtained from the systematic -intuitive 
,dimension of the McKenney Model. 

Joe Taylor's report is also in this chapter. While it was designed to answer 
a different question, the content of the report provides an excellent illustration 
of how an instructor can use cognitive style information to assist students in their 
learning* In this case the systanatic-intuitive dimension was used with freshnan 
composition students. 
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State IMversity of New York at Biiffalo 
Educational Opportunity Center at Buffalo 



Project Report 
Claudia Chiesi 

SECnm I 

Question 1: Stude n ts who receive cursory information about their cognitive styles 
• show no significant or raeasureable vpgrading in their academic performances. 

Question 2: Students who receive information about their cognitive styles and also 
the information on cognitive strategies along with their instructors perform better 
academically. 

r SECTION II 

; Hie first part of the project centers on five vocational/ technical (occiqpational) 
' areas of training at the SITNYAB Educational Opportunity Center. Ihe five areas 
were chosen by agreement mth instructors \Ak) were willing and able to devote at 
least two time periods exclusively to the testing batteries and to the reporting of 
' test results. Students ^Tere given the option of not participating without academic 

■ penalty. 

■ Ihe tests used were: Group Boribedded Figures; Scraribled Words, Identical Pictures, 
Following Directions, Road Signs and the adapted version of the Maria College 
Inventory. 

The project attempted to relate the GEF test to Field Independent and Fielci Dependent 
■dimensions and the remaining tests related to the McKenney Model. 

In pcirt I, 58 students and 1 instructor^ were tested and the results of those tests 
were presented to than. Each of the five classes took one class period of an hour 
and ten minutes to administer the tests and a second class period one week later for 
the reporting of the results of the tests. The admi nins tration and reporting of the 
tests and their attendant results were done by the team leader. Scoring was done by 
two team members and an EOC secretary assigned to tlt^e team leader's unit. 

^ Instructors from the other four training areas had been tested previously as team 
menbers in workshops or in mini-workshops held at the EOC. There was no need to 
repeat their assessment iiistruments, at this time. 
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SECnraj II cont. 

Ihe test were given during the first and second weeks of April, 1976 and the 
resiilts vjere returned correspondingly during the second and third weeks of 
April, 1976. 

In May, 1976, during the week of May 5-12, instructors delivered appropriate 
class grades ^tech had been recorded before and after the orientation/ testing and 
the resu3.t/reporting sessions. 

Of the nuiiber tested, there were 14 males, 42 fonales, the average age was 27.5 
and all students had to qualify as economically and/or educationally disadvantaged 

V in order to be a part of the BOC porgrams generally. 34% of those students tested 
had a high school diploma, 23% had one to two years of work experience, 2% had an 
ideotiffable -langoage probleci which they asked to have noted (see data sheets) , 

; ?% had no high school diplocoa, 23% had saae post high school acadanic experience. 
The fmale instructor holds the B.S. degree and has fifteen years of work experience, 
and 7% of the students had vrork experience only before their BOC program. 

Part II of our project included the ccxisultation visit by Dr. Itocy Hoddick \*iich 
would do two things. Firstly, it vcould reinforce cognitive style and strategy 
information to a particular groi5> of students identified for purposes, of question 
2; and, secondly. Dr. Hoddick wcxold present a mini-historical review and x^xiate 
for sane staff members at tihe BOC \iho had bem on the fringes of the project since 
October, 1974 but, who vrould have liked to hear more about vdiat was happening from 
"an expert". Part II was successful in that students attended the presentation and 
the limited attendance on the part of the fringe-staff was Hot controllable. 

Part III of the BOC 1976 project was to spread out into other institutions with 
the news of Project Priority and what the cognitive style movemmt hoped to do 
with comnunity colleges and BOCs and some of what its hopes were for the future 
to expand nationwide. In line with ,that, tiie team leader approached the class in 
ComDMiications Media at Medaille College, a private four year inistitution. The 
instriictor granted his permission and participated actively by taking and reviewing 
the assessment instruments with the class and then seeking avenues in which styles 
and strategies might be helpful to his students. 
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■ SEcniai II GOTit . 

Secondly, the team leader approached a professor at the State University of New York 
at Biaffalo \Arose graduate class was renewing the different innovative techniques, 
theories and/ or thinking of some educators. He WBlcoraed a twD part presentation 
similar to the Medaille College presentation that included a brief histx^rical 
■overview, questions and answers, distribution of the bibliography conpiled by 
yKay Martens, adniinistration of the assessment instruments » a week off to score and 
review the tests and then another class period to present the results of the tests, 
answer more questions, give out names of books and literature and the persons from 
Project Priority who may be able to give better direction to those interested in 
pursuing the idea. The SUNYAB professor actively participated with the class members 
in both presentation and review periods. 

■ Part III of the BOC project is recorded with scores on attached pages. It was not 
an attenpt to draw any conclusions since we did not ask any questions. It was an 
opportunity for an exploratory project and basically it xrorked as it was intended. 
The scores are recorded for the Project Priority staff interest. 

SECTION III 

Results of the data showed that of the 14 students in the Dental Assisting Program 
in Group I, 7 students answering the Question no. 1, only 1 had higher grades and 
6 received lower grades. In Group II, 7 students answering Question no. 2 3 showed 
inproved grades, 3 stayed the same and 1 droppfed lower. 

In the Keypunch program, 5 students were given the assesscaent instruments. 3 of 
than dropped out of the course. The other 2 maintained grades that were the same 
before and after the information, testing and review sessions. 

In the Clinical Laboratory program, 11 students were tested and 1 instructor. Of 
the 11 students, 6 answered Question no. 1 and 5 answered Question no. 2. In Groiq) 
I, of the six students, 1 dropped out of the program and there were no available 
post scores, 4 students maintained the same grades before and after and 1 student 
inproved her grades. In Groi:^) II, 5 students ware identified, 1 dropped out of 
the program and there were no available post scores , 1 student maintained the same 
grades and 3 students received Icwer grades. 
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SECTION III cottt. 

In tile Secretarial Science program, 9 students were assessed. In Group I for 
Question no. 1, there VTere 5 students. Of that 5, 3 maintained the same grades, 
1 improved her grades and 1 received lower grades. 

In Group II for Question no. 2, there were 4 students. Of that C^, 2 inproved their 
grades, 1 received lower grades and 1 stayed the same. 

In Quick Copy Media program, 19 students were assessed. Of that number , there 
were 10 students in Grcnjp I answering Question no. 1, of that minber, 2 students 
improved their grades, 3 had incorpletes for the semester, 3 maintained tke same 
grades and 2 received lower grades. 

• In Grox:?) II for Question no. 2, there were 9 students. 0£ that 9, 2 had incocipletes 
: for the semester, 2 earned higher grades, 3 stayed the same and 2 received lower 
grades . 

That is the extent to which x^e gathered the information and reviewed it and have 
related it here . 

-SECTION IV 



^ Observations reveal no significant alteration in the performance of the students 
involved on the basis of the pre and post grades. There are extenuating circim- 
stances where the degree of difficulty in the program has also increased as the 
/semester moves ahead. Students are more anxious to plan for a new September progrfion 
. and may therefore exert less energy in their present program. There is also the 
: point that the style and strategy business did not have the time to mature, sink in 
and be developed appropriately with adequate coverage and controls to draw any 
. substantive conclusions from \*at we have reported. This final statenent is the 
team leader's opinion about the EOC 1976 project. 

SECTION V 

It has been suggested by a staff member at the EOC that Cognitive Style relates 
more effectively to teachers, their training and the flexibility of their presenta- 
tions, i.e. any teacher xiAio can only lecture is not a good teacher. 



MAS2A OOLLSGB 
Albany^ Sea lork 

PROJECT PRIOSin RSPORT 
June 1978 

' Peter IdLenaa 
SSCTIOS X 



Bt/potheaia 



J9ie UarifL College teem ohoae iihe follo^aing hypoiiheo^^ 

of aognitive style aaaeesment, informxtion^ md aoc^emia comaelinff 

tnll inprove the leojmirtg performatoa of freshj^ 

atibeteondead aaadamio work. 



ACTION n 



Population and Proceduree 



The ample for Hhe atu^ waa dxram fietm^^a 

foera identified aa hca>iaig academio diffiwl-^ with om or md^ 

oovreea at the mid point of the aprutg aemater. A total of 64 atudenta 

reaeived academia iiaminga indioating i^rtfu* U(»^ 

failing, 

^ ^rief tintten explanatim of iite a1^^ 

the atudenta. Of the 84 atudenta imrited to paetioipate^ 34 agpeated 
for Hie firet of foia^ volwttaj^ SO mimd» aeaaiona. 

At the first meting the purpoae of the atu^ 

cognitive atyle inoentory based on the MaKenney ttodel waa ddnudetered. 
The inoentoxy waa aaored and prc^lea prepared 2^ the attidenta eit thia 
Maaicn. Thty were toU that the prof 
be explained to thim at the next meeting. 

M the aeeond aeaaion 18 atudenta 

dtaouaaion groupa and, with teart maribera aa leadara, were given an 
<»f^Tview of aogn^ttive style--H'te definition, 
Puriih^,^ eaoh atudent*8 profiU waa expl^^ 

were zm^tiated regarding the atudent'a atyle and the aouroe of hia or 
her aeademio difficulty. 

Jh^ng thia two week period all fa^^ 

^hi^ the warninga were iaaued confuted the isa 

and had profiles prepared. It waa originally intended that th^ 

vnatruotor' a atyle might give eome alue to the eoUroe of the atudenta 

problem. (Aa it developed, look of time and ^ 

9^tegy for uaing the inatruoto 

of thia aapeat of the plan.) 

■ ,34.- ■ 
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Again for the third meeting , the aame 16 aiudenta appeared. They 
were divided into Iwo groups and a diaauasion led by tuo team 
nmibera dealt with the apeoifiaa of applying cognitive style 
atrabagisa and teohniquea for apecifio aoicpaea aa they vteire taught 
here at Maria.. In thia eeaaian atudents were given individual 
preaoriptive counaeling and aome analyeia waa mide of papers and 
teata. 



The fourth meeting was acheduled following a two week break to give 
atudenta time to digest and adopt the information and teahnique 
disseminated during the first three sessions. The purpose of the 
fourth session was to informally inventory the students for the 
impact and effectiveness of the cognitive style program on their 
academic work. It was intended that the students would be able to 
specifically relate hcu> they used the information and understandings 
v»nch -they had acquired to constructively deal with the courses in 
which -Oi^ were having difficulty. Unfortunately this last meeting 
was acheduled ^mediately prior to the final examination period and 
this eircumatanoe^ abetted by a hot^ auttry afternoon^ pK>bcibly was 
the oauae of only two atudenta appearing for the final meeUng. 

SECTION III 

Reaulta of the Data 

A table reporting the data ia attached. Among the 16 atudenta who 
received the treatment there were 17 aubjeota in which a D or F grade 
might have been predicted for an end of course grade. The final 
grades in the various subjects^ however^ were: 

A-U B-2, C'lZ^ F-1, W-1. A-B-C grades totaled 16 which 

ia encouraging based on what might have been predicted at mid-tem. 

VHle the daminent cognitive style appears to be ReceptiveSystemabio 
Viva ia probably consistent with the general student population of the 
college. This is an untested hypothesis and no imlicationa are 
suggested here. 

The overall (two or more semesters) cumulative average of the student 
subjects IS reported but these data do not appear to suggest tendbU 
conclusions. 



SECTION IV 

ConcUtsiona 



It would be risky to conclude that the treatment given the subjects 
did assist -Oiem significantly to raise their grades. One obvious 
reason is that the classic control-experimental grouping and treatment 
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waa not built into this atwSy, Further, there mre a great varietu 

r^i^^J^ • persomlity oonfliota to (pro&ble) 

^^J%^^V^J^i'^'^^^^^^^^^^B. Itwaaint^d 

iS^^L^lJt^^Z ^ *^ i^act of the trea^tT 

IMfartunately these data were not obtained due to the limited attendance. 

ft^Si! T^'S^' ^ *^ general impreeeion given by the 

l^^S S ^ ^ff^f of a program of cognitive style inf<>matiZ, 
mtvvatum be buvtd^n, thus insuring compUte and useabU retux^T^^ 

SECTION V 

Suggestions for Future Projects 

pzwuftny formoHuation and structure for the student 
°^ suggestion -that corns out of the Maria 

College study is the realisation that extensive, so^ vrc^^anrtLlu 

S f^^' '^ ^^^H constructed cornnon base; put another x^/if 
each znstttutton "does its om thing", there is tf^ ilU^i^n?^^ 
Btruct^ve, pux^seful activity t^relulTof wH^h ^b^l^eless, 

^"fx.'***^' ^ «tiZiiy of the quantative findinas the 
resvA^e from the construct of cognitive style h^beccZ a^of ^ 

«Sz25^*f5f 7^rfjf ^ '^^ aensitit;^, more accepting and bett^ 
sHlUd to deal un,th the cowplexiHee of ideas and of mZ and Tcme^ 



June 1976 » x r ^« 

Peter. J. Idleman 
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PROJECT SUtaiARY 

AWARENESS OO? COGNITIVE STYLE AND LEARNING PERFOHHANCE 
Edward Stodola, Bob Abdo and Don Morgan 
North Country Community College 



Introduction; We have the basic information. We have an idea of how 

it describes individual differences. The campus faculty 
has been given an introduction to these Ideas. Nov, 
does this information make a difference to those for whom 
the college exists - the students? 

Following from the above, we designed and conducted a 
study to assess the affect of cognitive style information 
on learning perfoirmance* 

Question Addressed; '"Does a program for students in cognitive style infor- 
mation improve leaiming performance?" 

The population for the study cofisis ted of 61 students 
enrolled in an Introductory psychology course that uses 
a personalized system of instruction (PSI). The population 
rr. randomly divided into three sub-groups; 

Group A: A control group that received no 
cognitive style information. 

Group B: A experimental group that received 

an assessment of their own cognitive 
styles. 

Group C: An experimental group that received 
an assessment of their own cognitive 
styles along with information about 
cognitive strategies that are needed 
for successful performance in the 
cla88» 

Two hypotheses were tested; 

1, Students who receive Information about their 
^"^Q cognitive style perform better in an 

introductory psychology class, that uses a 
personalizedi system of Instruction (PSI) than 
students who do not receive such information. 

2. Students who receive information about their 
own cognitive style along with information 
about the cognitive strategies that arc 
needed for successful performance in an 
introductory psychology class that employs 

a personalized system of instruction <PSI) 
perform better than students who db not 
Q receive such information. 
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Results: 



The table below shows final grade information for 
the three groups. This data suggests 



TABLE 

FIKAL GRADES OBTAINED BY 
INTRODUCTORY PSYCHOLOGY STUDENTS 



FINAL 
GRADS 


GROUP A 
N - 16 


GROUP B 
N - 18 


GROUP C 
N « 16 


COMP(»ITE 
% - 50 


A 


9 




7 


24 


B 


1 


i 


2 


5 


C 


2 




2 


8 


D 


1 


0 


1 


2 


N/C 


3 


4 


4 


11 


h: G.p.A. 


2.75 


2.56 


2.43 


2.58 


S.D. 


1.65 


1.62 


1.71 


1.63 



Eleven students did not attend the class after the beginning of 
the 5th week which was when the study began. 



Based on a 4.0 system; N/C (no credit) » 0,0 grade points 

tlie conclusion that cognitive style and strategy Information reduce? learning 
performance. To trick the reader Into an avoidance of the devastating impli- 
cations of this information, the authors offer the following quotations: 

58 YEARS WITH A SLDG IN HIS LUNGS 
Paris 

A 79 year old former soldier 
who recently coiqpilalned to his 
doctor that he had difficulty in 
breathing w£is found with a World 
Uar I machine-gun bullet lodged 
in his right lung, it was learned 
Saturday. 

Karlus Varin, of Huby Saint Lew 
in northern France, was wounded in 
the first Worldi War battle of Verdun 
but for 58 years was unaware that the 
bullet was still in his body. 

He was captured by the Germahs 
and treated for his wounds in a 
German hospital. But the French 
government has refused to pay him 
a war disability pension because 
he could not produce documents to prove 
he had been wounded. 

Agence France-Presse 

* * * 



ERIC 
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A SOLVED PROBLEM IS AS 
USEFUL TO A MAN'S MIND AS 
A BROKEN SWORD ON A 
BATTLEFIELD. - Sufi Proverb 



Difficulties Encountered: 



Additional Questions : 



The following is a list of difficulties and limita- 
tions encountered in conducting this study. 

1. Adequate tine was not available to analyze 
the data before writing this report. 

2. Final grades alone are not an adequate 
tneasure of perfbtmance in a PS I course. 
Additional data are available for further 
assessment of performance. 

3. The information on cognitive style and 
cognitive strategies was not well inte- 
grated into the course; it was rather 
added on to the course. 

4. Because of general faculty interest in 
cognitive style, a number of the students 
in all three groups had received exposure 
to cognitive style information prior to 
this study. 

The data collected in this study were examined 
further to seek answers to the questions which 
follow. The riesults are reported below/ 

1. Is there a relationship between size of the 
systematic-intuitive range and learning 
performance? No. 

The size of the S-I range was determined, by 
totaling the standard -scores (Septiles) on 
the four assessment tests-scrambled words. 



and choosing a 
to test for a . 
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verbal puzzles, paper folding 
path. Two measures vexe used 
relationship. The ts^an of the S-I ranges of . 
students receiving A's in the course (N=14) 
were coiqpared with the mean S-^I ranges of 
students who did not complete the course (N»7). 
A significant difference between these means 
was not found (Xj^ « 16.1, Xnc l^r^* t « 5.97, 
df » 19) • The second measure, a correlation of 
S-I range and total points earned in the course 
toward the final grade, likewise did not show 
a significant relationship (r=0.10, t=0.54). 

By totaling the standard scores to determine a 
S-I range, a uni-polar measure of ability, not 
cognitive style, is suggested c If this is so, 
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then ability, as measured by th^ four tests, 
was not a significant determinant of successful 
performance in the class. Keeping in mind that 
this was a PSI class, these findings are con- 
sistent with the notion of mastery learning. : 
This may be important because it lends credibility 
to the argument that instruction based o^^ 
can move beyond the problem of ability differences . 
2. Does a relationship exist between the systematic- 
intuitive index and learning performance as 
measured by total points earned in the course? No. 
The Systematic- Intuitive Index, S-I Index, is 
determined by dividing the sum of the standard 
scores from the two tests for systematic problem 

solving (paper folding and choosing; a patTO 
Sinn of the standard scores from all four tests, 
the two tests for systematic problem solving plus 
two tests for intuitive problem solving (Verbal 
Puzzles and Scrambled Words). Stated briefly^S-I 
Index PF + CP/PF + CP + VP + sW. The index is - ; 
a ratio of the sm of the standard scores from the 
systematic tests to the sxim of the standard scores 
from all four tests. A high ratio sugjgests a 
systematic style while a low ratio suggests an 
intuitive style. 

A correlation of -0; 01 was found between S-I index 
and total points earned* This was not significant 
(T=0.54, df=27) though in the direction of indicating 
that the course favored intuitive students slightly. 
Additional information is provided by comparing the 
grades of students with a systematic style (SI Index 
- .60, N=3) and with the grades of students with an 
intuitive style (SI Index ^ .40, N-6). One student 
from each group did not complete the course while 
all of the others earned A 's. Though these were 
extremely small samples, the results show that 
. students with an Intuitive style can do at least as 
well as students with a systematic style in a FSI class. 

-The absence of any indication of a relationship between 
style and performance in a PSI class is contrary to the 
common notion of mastery learning that views it as 
appropriate only for students who are naturally 
systematic and ordered. It may be true that in at 
least some situations, mastery leartiing is most 
appropriate for students who do not naturally solve 
problems in an orderly sequential manner. 
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A look at the cognitive style of the people who 
provided the instruction In the PS I psychology c?.as8 
is appropriate here. The instructor has an intuitive 
style and the five class proctors have a mean S- I 
Index of .38 with a range from .30 to .42. The com- 
bined natural style of these six people is therefore 
intuitive. Yet, they are providing instruction in 
a mode that requires the use of systematic strategies. 
This type of mismatch between instructor's style and 
mode of instruction may be^^M The 
findings reported above showed that intuitive style 
students who were mismatched with the PS I systematic 
mode of instruction performed at least as well as 
systematic style students who were matched with the 
systematic instruction. This is perhaps a result of 
an environment in which both the instructors and 
students were mismatched to the instructional mode. 
An assunq>tion that is made here Is that PS I is 
essentially a systematic mode of instruction. This 
assumption seems fair because the format for the 
course Is consistent with the definition of systematic 
problem solving. 
3. Do differences in cognitive style exist between 
students who loastered the course and students who 
did not complete? No. 

The S- 1 Index means f^r these groups were almost 
identical (Xa» 48.8, X^^c" 

measure, ones cognitive style is not a significant 
determinant of success in the course. 

The most important outcome of this study is that it has 
provided a basis for the reconniendations for further study 
listed below. 

1. An Information program to give students and proctors 
an opj>ortunity to develop tmderstandlngs of their own 
cognitive styles should be conducted during the first 
or second week of each semester. 

2. Cognitive style assessment should be based on non 
operationallzed problems that are based on the kinds 
of situations or problems the students will encounter 
in the course. For example, how would you go about 
mastering a learning objective that asks you to "List 
and explain the difference between the three models 
which attempt to explain schizophrenia?" 

3. After the cognitive style 'Informatioa program is 
coii9>leted/ counseling that uses cognitive style as 
a framework should focus on students who are not 
showing a pattern that will lead to successful course 
completion. Ihis can be done by identifying and 
focusing on those students ''Aio do not meet course 
contingencies that come early in the semester (e.g. 
C,^£ipletion of unit 1 by the end of the second week). 
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^» The usefulness of cognitive style ^^^to^ 

in a PSI course should be assessed by lo<* 
rate of course mastery vhich i? indicated by the 
percentage of students who completed the course; 
In the past, about 35% of the students vfad enroll 
in this course do ttoit conq>lete it. Can this non- 
completion rate be reduced by focusing on those 

students who are shoid.ng a non coiqpletion pattern 
early in the semester? 

5. The Global-Articulated models and perhaps ot^^ 

should be added to the information and counseling 
framework, 

Sumaary & Conclusions: 1. The major hypotheses tested were not made more 

credible by the results V 

2. Relationships were not four? between the S-I index and 
performance, 

3. Relationships were not found between the size bf 
the S-I range and performance, 

4. Differences in cognitive style were not found between 
students who mastered the course and those whb ul2 
not complete it • 

5. Further study should focus on ways to reduce the non- 
<^on?>letion rate rather than trying to find differences 
hetween experimental and control groups ■ / 

6- Further study into cognitive style should not attraqpt 
to identify principles that apply to all learning 
situations. Focus should rather be placed at this time 
on using cognitive style information to inprove 
individual situations that exist where ^^^w^^^^^ 

?• Mastery learning instruction seems to eliminate uni- 
polar ability factors as significant determinants of 
successful performance • 

8. Students with an intuitive problem solving style seem to 
perform at least as well as students with a syste 
style on systematic tasks when the instructor (s) also 
has an intuitive style. 

Teachers ^ Teaching.^ , Taught 

Teachers talk about teaching. 

Real teachers study t:heir pupils as well. 

Most of all, teacherr; should be studied. 



Musa Kazim-a Sufi Master 
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North Country Coroaiunity College 
Saranac Lake, Hew York 
Project Report 
Joe Taylor 



SECTION I 
Questions and/ or Hypotheses 



ISestlon:^ Can acknowledge of cognitive style aid an Instructor in pre- 
llcting the cognitive styles which students prefer? 



SZfiot^esisr Yes, inmost cases 
^estion: Can. an intuitive instructor of composition develop systematic 
itrategies for systematic students? 



[ypothesiss Systouatic strategies can be developed. 

SECTION II 

Population and Procedures 



^ere were eighteen students involved in this project. All of them are 
tiberal arts transfer students taking the required English Composition I 
lourse. There are nine females and nine males. Although the course is 
.esign^d for freshmen, this particular section of the course includes 
welve sophoBipres and six freshmen. Two of the students are married 
rom^ in their late 30»s: one male student is 26. This section was cho- 
i,en Decause it is the only composition course which I an teaching this 
lemest^^ I chose the intuitive-systematic dimension because it lends 

I.tself to my preferred cognitive style which, in turn, lends itself to 
'*^f;/"^y teach* The students in the course Include science, social 
'clence, theatre, art, and criminal justice aiajors as well as some "un- 
.ecideds,»V After the March workshop, I decided to try to predict the 
''^f^f^?®^ cognitive styles of these students. Ed Stodola, team leader, 
nd Bob_ Abdo, team, member, agreed to help give information to the class 
^d to test the claas. I based my predictions on the results of the 
^eshman Placement Examination (two copies enclosed) and on many essays 
rhicK I had read from February to April* I shall supply one exauiple 
rS?* ^ response to one of the topics on the placement exam. 

■The two teachers v;ho stand out in my mind also ha open to contrast 
;reatly in their styles of teaciong. My best teacher, a history nut, 
»laced great emphasis on notes, names, and his greatest love of all, .. 
ates* My worst teacher was "hooked" on processes and techniques, 
te would begin all of his classes by giving us a theory, then having us 
ftipport thAt theory with facts m a lab report form. Meanwhile the 
llstory teacher stressed his facts but he emphasized a discussion or 
Jive and take like atmosphere. Els classes were exciteing /sic7 and 
alter estiag-; the other was dull and repeatative /sic?. . . 7" — CI 
.ike_^that i/ord, repeatative .) I related a story i^t how I had gone 
ibout furnishing three rooms in my apartment. It was, of course, a 
;otaily intuitive approach: no budget, several visits to the furniture 
jtore, everythii:^ bought in "one fell swoop" with the oversight of a 
lesk lamp, which I purchased later. It did fit the color scheme. I 
;ave an assignment for a class paper on comoarison and contrast. I told 
;he class to include an outline, but that the outline was optional. I 
•hen told the class whax I had been and was doing: I gave them inl'or- 
atlon about cognitive stifle in general, then operational definitions 
■f yhe systena tic-intuitive differences. (Two copies enclosed) 
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SECTION II 

then tol^ them. wKich style I tKought tKey preferred. They told me, 
! sea on the previous inrormation. and definitions ukich style tiiey 
wught they preferred. Then they xverc tested after Bob and Ed had 
i^?-^u fr information rroja. psychology textbooks and materials 

tilch they use in the Interdisciplinary Studies (IDS) program to ex- 
tain the right bra^in (intuitive) and left brain (systematic) concept, 
his was , in mid-April. Bob and BdLdid the testing: Bob compiled the 
patistics: Bob and I esplaiined the results of the tests. We used 
^rambled Words, Paper Folding, Verbal Puzzles, and Choosing a Path, 
txia 0 order* 

SECTIOII III 
isultsof Data 



ecause student K liked the "discussion or give-and-take atmosphere" 
1 the history class while criticizing the "processes and techjiicues" 
V™.°*^®^ class, I predicted that the student leaned toward being 
atuitive. ;^en I made the outline with the paper on comparison and 
ontrast optional. I thought tha.t the systema tics vould be the ores 
ao -would choose to use an outline and hand it ijt with the paper. Stu- 
ent L handed in a detailed outline. In the data which follows, a 
uestion nark indicates that I had some nuestions about the validLity 
f my predictioEvs. As I related the. stcry about rurnishing my apart- 
ent with furniture, rugs, chairs, and drapes, I thought that the 
ystematics in the class would be the ones who vould be "Turned Off" 
y the procedure. As it turned out. Student B Was the most verbal 
^® objections. V/ith these procedures behind us, now see the 

oXlowmg table which is a compilation of predictions, test, and 
hecklist results. (T\;o copies or the checklist are enclosed.) 

I=Strongly Intuitive m= Hoderg^bely Intuitive -=liLddle MS= 
loderately Systema-tic SS= Strongly Systematic 

70=3S ^ °^ -^=31, .'H-1-.^6=MI, .if7-o5 .56-.69=MS, 

n; the questionnaires, 12-13 b=SI, 7-11 b=MI, 5-7 a or b= 7-11 a= 

tudent Prediction Student -s Prediction Test Quest ionna.ire 
■t I I? .4-7- MI 

Si I -SOSI SI 

S P S? ^WII SI 



I s 



S .if6MI MS 



T 



f i' s ,67i':s MI 

tt I 3 .60MS 

^ ^ I .50- SI 

g s I ,75ss SI 

P s? s? .53- 

0° s s 

s s 44 .78SS MS 
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SECTION III 



nitivf instructor who h^s knowledg-e about cog- 

fers! ^ generally telX vMch cognitive style tRe stiideiit fre- 

J?!*-?.^??'^^^'^®^*^''".^^ '°?^^ aimculr to ansver. mostly because It is 

Stw ii J.°.n^^^^ li- ti^- ^ct:ivities inside anWlsh cofflpo^^^ 

'i'f®^"® knowledge cf cognitive styles is one of many 
4-*°^^^ is difficult lo translate into hSw tc ^ 

^^"5? essay, vith giving a writing assignment, or with 
aSd tak.S^^H.^'^^*^^ King Lear. However, there Ills beeA a "give- 

and-take' discussion betweinthi-cT^ss aiid me' about matters such is how 

fc^Kpff^f??, ^^-A-,?!**®? or reading and writing- assignments more sys- 
CeEatically. Although I have a concrete schedule for a semester, I do 
not^write out and copy the schedule for class distribution. To follow 

rnL^n°?^^S\"-?^'^ ^^.t^^B^fl especi^ly to the intuit ives. What 
r now do IS to write on the blackboard the. schedule for two weeks at a 

pC**®:^. V^'^^ the systema tics have "forced" »e to do this. 

me_^intuitives find this apigroach a good compromise between Uio extremes, 
m fact, I, find that writing on the blackboard is something which is 
iighly desirable to systematlcs» 

Che. class and I, especially the systepjatics, talk about topics for 
writing, especially those, topics which can be attacked systematically, 
jor example, I now give a "prescription" class paper of definition, 
i^paper which appeals highly to systematics* The systematics and i 
:hen try to work out strateg-les for the intuitives , who are initially 
)pposed to such writing. The hotee paper then becomes a matter of 
rarious topics which will appeal to both. 

Ls^v/as indicated previously, we now talk more about outlining as a 
'2 Based on a concrete example about Generals 

.ee and^Grant, the class and I discussed several ways to organize a 
S£®^,- 9?=iParison and contrast. The outlines which could be followed 
S rS^^U^'^^l ^i^'^^^'^'i^^^ systematics. What happened here 

hlir^hl^wLf^^*^^^^ discov^ed^th^t, ^iven this systeSf tic approach, 
^ f 1..^^ , ? .• could, be crg-anized m ways which thev 

hS irfr?^l-^^'^°^"^''^^^*^^^"*- Jl^osj all of the iJtui?ives f o2nd : 
e?e expj^elf ^^^"^ ""^^ ^^'^^"^ ^^^^ organiSSg 

ntuitive instructors can develop systeaiatic strategies for systematic 
h^^^5*^\u*^ suggestion is that, once you know who they are! yorisk 
iSei°?o'wh^ thirsly^ "^^^ '° ^^^-^^^^^ ''^^ P?oblIi(fr gen 

ae piece of additional information: Once students are given information 
Id definitions, they do quite well at predicting their 5rlf errS ?t?le 
Dur observations: Student 0 begins by solving frobl^s intui5ivelJ^ ' 
ie,f inal results are al«pst always thk pjroduc? of r"?ypl?al" syste- 

tudent H has adopted the jnost obvious strategies in tryine- to deal with 
^^s^'^'^if''^^^^ ^^^^ improved vaSly over the 

fp^rfS^fhrS^Jd" wayr'!76ir°' ^''^ ^^^ '^'^ the board, or on 

•56-.59=MS 
•^7-o55=Wid 
.4l-.M-6=MI 
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•ihy? It looks like A Best Top 

C oT , . ' or 

F Worst Bottom 

lere are two better ways: 

i-— j^I _ Micldle-----------„ljS------- ™-.:--__ss 

or 




ay? OSaese demonstrate tl^e contlnnum concept of cognitive styles. 

iaally, Bob, Ed, ^ and I agree that having people who are mismatched 

i"'"' S^^^ and expjaiji tests, and, in general, do a 
rlu *i ^P^*"*^^*^^' because students get to see people 

Lth dilferent stj?les use those styles while "teaching-." 

SECTION IV 

>nclusions 

has knowledge about cognitive, style can generally 
tell which cognitive style indiviaual students prefer before the - 
students are tested* - f x w^e 

An iutttitive iiostructor can develop teaching stl'ategies for sys- 
T;cojatic students. & =>jrs. 

If they are given enough information and complete definitions, Students 
can generally predict their cognitive styles before they are tested. ' 

Systematic students can aid iittuitive instructors in developing svs- 
.tefliatic strategies. e 

There are ways- to present cognitive style data so that it demon- 
' nitive%tyle^°^*^^^^' value-free concept of one's preferred cog- 
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SECTION IV. 

5. People with Kismatched cognitive styles make a good team to 
dispense cognitive style, infora^ation, to give tists, and to 
discuss the results of the tests. » ©^v , 

;> ; SECTION V 

Suggestio ns for Future Pro , iects 

■* intuitive composition teachers compile a 

^rni SUNY community colleges which reflects strategies 

^ fj°?„^°i^ ^-y^r ^ s^ivi^^g- difficulties which mismatched ° 
Instructors and students may have? 

pl?t^cSlar'??^^^ e?"''""^ ^^^"^^^^ ^^^^ ^ textbook for their 

* S^^^L^^S^.?^ problems in the composition classroom are best 
solved intuitively? systematically? 

* ^ich kinds of problems are systema tics most likely to have with 
any given humanities course? How can they be solved? 

" ^i^i^^^^^ ?^ problems are intuitives most likely to have with 
any riven science course? How can they be solved? 

' ^^t^i??"^ further strategies which I can develop, as a strongly 
" itSe^tl? systematic students 'for "middle" ^ 
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COMHUmCAtlONS DEPARTMENT 
OF 

NORTH COUNTRY COfWUNITY COLLEGE 

FRESHMAN PLACEMENT EXAMINATION ^ 

irime: 80 Minutes. Al low 40 minutes each for I and II 

i. Select one of the following topics. Write a clear, well organized 
paragraph* 

A. If I had three wishes^ 

B. My favorite high school course was because 

C. Changes Mve Gone Through In Life. 

D. My Best/Vtorst High School Teacher. 

E. My Most Frightening Experience. 

II. Read the follcMlng paragraph, flote that It Is developed by point 

by point (alternating) contrast. Select one of the subsequent koplcs 
and write your own point by point contrast paragraph. 

My two friends are as different as two people could possibly be. 
Don, the music lover, detests the noisy clamor of a basketball game, 
but yells himself hoarse at a football game/ Jake, the ardent 
debator, revels in the hot, noisy basketbal 1 game, but Is bored 
with football. Silent unless he has something worthwhile to say, 
Don Is a direct contrast to Jake, who never stops talking long 
enough to examine what has been sal d» Whereas Don would rather 
spend an evening In the library reading, Jake prefers a hot rod 
race« Both are respected merabers of the freshman class: Don, for 
his ability to get things done without fanfare; Jake, for all the 
fanfare he creates by winning debates for the college* The very 
contrast between the two is the reason that I have them for friends. 
If i want a quiet evening, I choose Don, if I want a noisy evening, 
I choose Jake. 



Topics: 

A. Two of my teachers 

B. My Two Brothers 

C. My Two Sisters 

D. Two Pop Singers 

E. My Brother and Sister 

F. Two Adults I know 

G. My Two Friends 



i : COGNITIVE STVr J!g 

V: Cognitive Style is one's preferred manner of taking in informatioa^ processing 
information^ and solving problems. 



Svstemat tc«-Intuitlve Differences 



Sv8t«B^^j,9 



(Left Hemisphere) 

!• Carefully define the limitations 1. 
of the problem, 

2i Develop a method or a plan for 2m 
solving the probloa. 

3. Rely on clear information or 3. 
reason, 

4» Solve the problem by consciously 4« 
following a step-by-step approach^ 

5. A good plan leads to a good 5, 
solutiono 

6* . Major concern: Method of solving 6. 
the problem. (Right answer not 
needed) 



Intuitive 
(Right Hemisphere) 



Define the problem frequently 
while solving it« 

The method results from trial and 
error while solving the prbblem^ 

Rely on hunches or vhat "feels 
right." 

Junqp back and forth from one step 
to another* 

The solution is good because it 
solves the problem. 

Major concern: Solution of the 
problem, (Right answer is. 
needed) 
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h^^i^J^^J^ following, please check the statement (a or b) whlfth 
ao?^*^!''^^*'®^ """J^ "^^^^ characteristic of how you approach and 
t?eSa/ '^'•^ to check one statement for eSSh^o? tSe 13 

When given a problem to solve; 

^•—^^ LJ^IS* develop a logical method for finding a solution. 

and then proceed to solve it. "■•.uoxoa 

fo^!5.^*-.*°^^°^T® ^® *s I understand it, without 

carefully developing a method. 

?J I use a step-by-step method. 

. b) I use a trial and error method. 

I remain very conscious of ngr approach. 

b) I look for outside clues and hunches which nay haXp me. 

that!^ specific method and plan my approach from 

— —A'-V'^ consider a number of methods at the same time. 

lext^step!**^^*®^' '^^^^^^'^ proceed to the 

' probl?m°*^^' rotum to a previous step in solving the 

^) I concentrate mainly on my method. 

. b) I concentrate mainly on the overall problem. 

7' I defend solution in terms of the method I used. 

' I f efend solution because it felt right or seemed to 

« ^ fit the problem. • 

- L^^^'^J^P^rjaefine the specifics of a problem first and 

then begin to solve it, . 
b) I define and redefine the problem as I an solving it. 

Jhe^p^JbleS ^PP'oach that I developed while solving 

b) I change my approach while solving the problem. 

a) I am mainly concerned about the method' I use. • 

. b) I am mainly concerned about getting a good solution. 

system*^ ^^^^ subject are kept together in an orderly 

b) My notes are kept in different places or are "at home 
s ome whe re " . 



1. 



study desk looks like: 

. a) the shelves of NCCC library 

; — — River Street lounge after a beer blast 
txen going away for a weekend, I 

. -_^) Have a detailed schedule and follow it. 

ER^1^,^^_ M Dlaa and change it according to 
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Implications 

The results of these studies seem to indicate that cognitive style infortaa- 
tion has little inpact on inproving student perfonnance. Possibly that is true. 
Possibly the studies themselves are not able to truly assess the question. These 
studies, more than the others, suffered from the time constraints. Students were 
well into the sanester before they began. Often the tima involved in setting than 
vp, testing and returning those tests left little time for the development of 
strategies or the use of those strat^ies. Peter Idleman's study is perhaps an 
exanple of this. VJhile students were aidusiastio about the information it was late 
in the semester and other factors must have seemed more pressing. Such studies 
repeated over a full sanester or a year might provide more positive results. The 
responses of Jos Taylor's students would seem to indicate that this is a possibility. 

Tbe inportant information which is imfortunately missing from three of these 
reports, due to the design of the reporting procedures is the actual program of 
information provided to students. IX .^-jk to continue on this question, it 

would sean that participants would benefit from sharing the procedures and methcxds 

they xise in presenting information and strategies. Certainly much in this area 

can be gained from Joe Taylor's report. 

Another potentially interesting piece of information is student reactions. 

Did they perceive the information as helpful? What use did they make of it? 

What strategies did they develop for themselves and how successful were they? 
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Chapter IV 



IS IHERE AN INVERSE RELATIONSHIP Bmmi mS^PSnnm OF SmZ AND PEREXJroftNCE 
IN OCCUPATlCmL CURRICULUMS? 

, The tsro reports presented in tMs chapter foc^ 
of whether, certain fields or curricialar areas are more compatible with (mat(;ii) 
a particular cognitive style. VJhile data is available to show that matches 
or preferences for certain majors occur in four-year college students of : 
differing styles little infonnation is available on two-year collie students . 
Sankar Sastri's stud^ provides a needed look at tte matching-nasmatching of 
students and major in an engineering technology program. In this study he 
focuses on the relationship of field depaidence-independence to grade point " 
average. 

The Ulster County Conmunity College team has taken a different approach 
to the question of matching. In this case the question of instructor- student 
match is the focus. Their study has been designed as a long-range project. 
Cogniti^re styles were not assessed during the phase described here. 
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TWO-YEAR COLLEGE DEVELOI^NT CENTER 
StatG University of New York at Albany 




Project Priority 
Occupational Curriculum 



Sankar Sastri 



New York City Community College 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 



Question Is there a relationship between QPA (quality point average) 
and hidden figures test? 

Population The group comprised of 38 first and fourth semester engineering 
technology students in engineering technology curriculum. 

Cognitive Styles: Field dependence-independence was measured using hidden 
figures test. 

Procedur es for Study: 38 ^students enrolled in engineering technology 
' curriculum were given hidden figures test in the beginning of the semester. 
The range in hidden figures test was between 2 and 32. At the end of the 
semester their quality point average was correlated to the hidden figures 
test score. The range in quality point average was between 0 and 4. 

Postulate: On cognitive style field independence-dependence measures the 
relative analytical approach of an indivWual by use of Hidden Figures Test 
(Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) . The task is to locate a 
simple geometric figure within a more complex design. A high score on the 
test indicates analytical ability, that is the ability to discrete (field 
independence) where as a low score indicates a more global approach (field 
dependence). 

As a group, relatively field independent people are likely to favor academic 
subjects such as mathematics and science were analytical competence is called 
for and subsequently enter careers in physics, mathematics engineering and 
the sciences. On the other hand, relatively field dependent individuals prefer 
courses such as English, History, Social Sciences and Humanities often leading 
to careers in teaching social science, social work and counseling. Frequently 
these people are undecided about their careers and do change majors in colle 
(Witkin 1974) . In social situations field dependent people feel more comfort- 
able, are affected by praise and as a result take cues from their peers and 
are apt to remember faces easily (Witkin 1974) . As for instructional method 
field independent students generally prefer lecture method and working alone. 
Field independent teachers prefer the lecture method and when asking questions 
use subject matter questionsmore frequently than field dependent instructors. 
On the other hand, field dependent teachers prefer discussion method as a 
technique and use more hand gestures (Freedman, O'Hanlon, Oltman and Witkin, 
1969). 

In academic performance, for example among students who chose the natural 
sciences and mathematics domains, those who are more field independent tend 
to do better than those who are less field independent (Hunt & Radhwa 1973). 
Student nurses who did well in psychiatry tended to be field dependent where 
as student nurses who did well in surgery were relatively field independent. 
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(Witkin 1974) . Practicing architects selected as outstandingly creative 
by their peers were markedly field independent whereas writers similarly 
selected were quite field dependent (McKinnon 1961). 

From the above findings, field independent s^tudents should do well in 
engineering technology program. 

Results of the Data; The results as shown in Table I indicate that 
students with high hidden figures score also have high QPA confirming 
the findings of Witkin that field independent students do perform well 
in the field independent curriculum. Using a normal distribution for 
a population of 38 students the curriculum coefficient was found to be 
0.36 significant at .05 level. 

Conclusion: Field independent students perform well in engineering 
technology curriculum. Field dependents enrolled in field independent 
curriculums should be informed about their cognitive styles and also 
about how and in which situations they learn best to enable them to 
make more suitable decisions about academic courses and career choices 
and once the choice is made they can improve their academic performance. 

Suggestions for Future Studies: 

Repeat the study with a larger sample. 

Divide the courses in engineering technology curriculum 
into two fields - one FD and the other FX and see whether 
FD students perform well in FD courses. 
Use cognitive strategies to improve the performance of 
FD students in engineering technology. 

References 
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HF Scores and QPA 

Range of HF Test = -2 to 32 

Range of QPA = 0 to 4 
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Ulster County Community College 
Cognitive Style Project 



Team Members • John HJelmeland, Robert Morkes^ James Canniff, Al Duane^ 
Lou Cesaratto, Joe Keefe, Barbara Connelly, Roxanne Bell 

Our team project consisted of two surveys: (l) A Survey of Student 
Course/instructor Selection, and (2) A Survey of Student Expectations of 
Instructor's Teaching Styie(s). 

The use of questionnaires to conduct surveys amon^ students vas 
determined to be an appropQclate starting point by our team • We felt that 
the data collected would aid in the examination of individual differences. 
Specifically, whether or not the majority of students surveyed would be 
Indicating an attempt on their part to match their perceived learning 
preferences with an instructor they perceived to have similar learning/ 
teaching preferences. 

The team designed two questionnaires. The first was designed to 
investigate the reason(8) why students selected specific course sections and 
instructor. The second was designed to investigate student perceptions of 
the instructor's teaching style(s). The second survey was conducted at the 
beginning of the semester to examine student expectations and ^g^-T" at the 
;,end^pf the ^semester tq examine changes . In^perception..^ 
of the course. 

It was hypothesized that the majority of students surveyed would 
indicate their primary reason for their selection of a specific course 
section was based on a preference of time and/or convenience rather than 
a preference for a specific instructor. 
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It was further hypothesized that the majority of students vho perceived 
their learning style to be matched with a specific instructor of their choice 
at the beginning of the 'semester would indicate less of a match existing 
by the end of the semester. 

Three departments volunteered to conduct the survey among their students. 
Multiple sections of English, History and Psychology classes were selected. 

Four hiandred and fifty-nine students responded to the questionnaire. 
On the first survey, ot the students gave reasons of time and/or 

convenience as the primary factor for selecting the specific course section 
and instructor. 1^3- ^3^ of the students gave reasons related to the instructor's 
style of presentation as their primary factor for selecting the specific course 
section and instructor. 956 of the students gave reasons other than time, 
convenience or instructor preference as the primary factor for selecting 
the specific course section and instructor. 

Of the 43. of the students who attenqpted to match their learning 
preference with instructor preferences, the majority of them did seek 
assistance in making their decision. In order of frequency, stMents sought 
advice from advisors, friends, and faciaty. Less than 15^ relied on their 
own analysis of the various instructors to dete^ni^ne the bne best matched 
with their leaniing preferences. 

The dat^ from the second survey are still beirsg examined by the team 
members. It appears from the responses of the 1^59 students who completed 
the second questlonneJLre that more than 5056 who perceived they were matched 
with the appropriate instructor at the beginning of the course indicated 
less of a match with the instructors style at the end of the semester. 
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In both surveys the resvilts supports our hypotheses. The data provides 
ac Indication that several students do attoiqpt to match their learning 
preferences vith an instructor vho is perceived to be compatible in style. 
Further, the data suggests that most students vho attempted to match lacked 
adequate information on which to determine the instructor vho would match 
best with their learning preferences. 

Finally, the data suggests that students do place Importance on 
individual difference, and that matching learning preferences with instructors 
style of teaching may enhance their learning experiences. 

Some recommendations: 

One recommendation that might improve the students * attempt to match 
more accurately their learning preferences with an instructor who has similar 
learning/teaching preferences, would be to conduct small group workshops 
prior to registration periods on cognitive styles. Further, to have information 
available for the students on the instructors* perceptions of how they teach 
their courses, (this would be voluntary on the part of instructors). 

Another recommendation that might aid students, would be to have advisors 
Involved in workshops on cognitive styles to increase their awareness and 
understanding of individual differences. 
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Last 4 Digits of 
Sr Sec. No. 



STUEWr COURSE SELECTION SURVEY 



COURSE TITLE: 
SECTION NUMBER: 

GRADE YOU EXPECT TO RECEIW IN T^ 

mSML DIRECTIONS: Answer either option A or option B below. ^ not 

attempt to ansv^ both options . 

Option A. 

Choose this option if you selected this section or instructor because someone 
suggested that you take it. (put an X in t±ie appropriate space below.) 

Was the suggestion made by: 

f aculty member, advisor, f riend, o ther. 

How inportant were the reasons listed below in determining which section 
of the course you selected? 

If more than one reason is appropriate, place the nuo4)er (1) in the space 
to the left of the reason which is the most significant factor in yair 
^±s±on. Then place a nuriber (2) to the left of the next most significant 
reason. Thm continue niinbering 3, 4, 5 etc. to the left of each reason you 
feel influenced your decision to enroll in this section. 

I am enrolled in this section of this course for the followirig reason(s): 

(a) . It the best time available to suit my schedule. 

__(b). It v^s the only section available v*ien I roistered for this course. 

__(c). I was led to believe that this section or instructor would be the most 
stimulating. 

I led to believe that this section or instructor would be the least 

demanding. 

I v?as led to believe that this seQtion or instructor would be most 

suitable for me. 

_(f)- Other. (Please write the reason in the space below.) 
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STUDENT COURSE SELECTION SURVEY 



Option B. 

Choose this option if you selected this course without either seeking or being 
given assistance. (Either you were not given advice or you decided to disregard 
the advice 370U were given.) 



How iJi5)ortant were the reasons listed below in detennining ^gitioh secticxi of 
the coxjorse you selected? 



If more than one reason is appropriate, place the number (1) in the space to 
the left of the reason ^which is the most significant factor in your decision. 
Then place a nmiber (2) to the left of the next most significant reasm. Then 
continue nmiber ing 3, 4, 5 etc. to the left of each reason you feel influenced 
your decision to enroll in this section. 



I am enrolled in this section of this covirse for the following reason(s) : 



(a). 


It ^s 


the best time available to suit ny sd^iule. 


(b). 


It was 


the only section available I registered for this course. 


(c). 


I felt 


that this section or instructor wDuld be most stiiaalating. 




I felt 


that this section or instructor would be least demanding. 


(e). 


I felt 


that this section or instructor would be most suitable for me. 


(f). 


I had a 


coijrse wLtli this instructor before. 


(g). 


Other. 


(Please write the reason below). 
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Last 4 Digits of 



SIUDEOT EXPECEATION SURVEY 



COURSE TITLE: 
SECTION NUMBER: 

Examine the list of /'typical" classroom activities given below. On the basis of 
y,bax: you knov; or have heard about this course and section, rank each activity 
according to how often you eapect the activities to occur. Indicate v^ther 
you e^qject the activity to occur: never, a cotqple of times during the semester, 
once a week, almost every class, every class session, 

1. Never 

2. A couqjle of times during the sf^'^ter. 

3. Once a week. 

4. AlflBDSt every class, 

5. Every class session. 

6. Don't: knc^/no opinion. 

PLEASE CHECK APPROPRIATE SPACES BELOW: 



1, Formal lecture presentation, 

2, General class discussion, 

3, Instructor use of visual aids other 
than blackboard (overhead projector, 
motion picture projector, audio tape, 
television), 

4, Student presentation of oral reports. 

5, Small group discussion, 

6, Individual student- instructor conferences, 

7, Use of progranomed texts. 

8, Independent textbook readirig. 



9, Laboratory type experimentation, observation 
and reporting. 
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10, Student-generated written rqports, 

11 , Obj ective quizzes (tests) multiple 
choice, fill-in, true- false, matching. 

12, Essay tests and essay quizzes, 

13, Instruction in specific skills Chow- to*') 
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ylA. Instruction on general theory 
(ideas & concepts) 

15. Instruction on many aspects in 
general (broad treatiiait) 

16 . Instruction on selected aspects 
in detail (narrow treataient) 

17. Use of problem solving 
approaches 

18. Use of drill (practice) 

19. Use of conparison-contrast 

20. Instructor selection & assign- 
ment of specific student tasks 

21. Student selection of specific 
assignnents & tasks 

22. Other (please specify) 



Last 4 Digits of 
Soc. Sec. No. 

r : Sn3^^ FQLLOH^UP SURVEY 



COURSE TITLE: 
SECTICM NUMBER: 

JEbcamine the list of "typical" classroom activities given below. On the basis of 
what you know or have heard about this course and section, rank each activity 
according to how often yoa expect the activities to occur. Indicate viiether 
you eaqpect the activity to occur: never, a coiq>le of times during the semester, 
once a week, almost every class, every class session. 

1. Never 

2. A coqple of times during the senaester. 

3. Once a week. 

4. Almost every class. 

5. Every class session. 

6. Don't know/no opiiiion. 

HEASE CHECK APPRDHGAIE^ S^ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 



1. Formal lecture presentation. 

2. General class discussion. — 

3. Instructor use of visual aids other 

^ than blackboard (overhead projector, — 
- motion picture projector, audio t^e, 
television). 

4. Student presentation of oral reports. 

5. Small group discussion. 

6. Individual student-instructor conferences. . 

7. Use of prpgranmed texts. 

8. Independent textbook reading. 

9. Laboratory type experimentation, observation 
and reporting. 

10. Studait-generated written reports. 

11. Objective quizzes (tests) — • multiple 
choice, fill-in, true-false,matching. 

12. Essay tests and essay quizzes. 

13. Instruction in specific skills CTxw^to") _ 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 

■ 14. 1^ ^ 

(ide^ & conc^ts) 

: 15. Instxuctdxm on man^ 

? y goieral (broad _ 

16. Ihstxuctdon on selected aspects 

in detail (narrow treattoent) ^ ^ 

17. Use of problem solving 

approaches ' 

18. Use of drill (practice) ^ _ 

19. Use of conparison-contrast ^ 

20. Instructor selection & assign- 
ment of specific student tasks ^ 

21. Student selection of specif ic 

assigncjents & tasks . 

22. Other (please specify) 
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inoplications 

Although these projects were of very differait types they both provide 
interesting infonnation. Sankar Sastri's data indicates that field independent 
students. perform vTell in the engineering technology curriculum on his 
It WDxild be interesting to know if this finding will be replicated on other 
canpuses. It vjould also be valuable to know if the sanie relationship exists 
in other occi^jational curriculims . It may well be that vAiole areas or^ divisions 
within the conmunity college are more conopatible with one or more particiiLar 
cognitive styles. The implications of such a finding reach into attrition, 
failtire and a multitude of existing problems. Certainly further research is 
needed in this area. 

The Ulster team project is an excellent exanple of a teams planned effort 
to focus on instructional ccncems. In this way they are able to involve 
interested faculty and students . They seem to also have beautifully set the 
stage for the introduction of cognitive style. It may be possible through their 
approach to interest faculty in projects assessing the effects of instructor- 
student matches and mismatches. 
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Chapter V 



IS THESE A REIAnONSHIP BETWEEN STUDENTS CXJCNTTIVE SHLES AND THEIR 
PERFORMANCE ON WRTTrEN ASSIGNMENTS? 

The two studies presented in this chapter address a critical concern 
; in t±ie camnmLty college, the inprovenient of writing skills. They are perhaps 
more conplex to administer than many of the studies reported in this volum. 
They required the testir)g of large numbers of students, instructor grading of 
' special v^riting assignments and use of coajnater time in data analysis. 

Their presentation and analysis is strengthened in that the Genesee 
poainunity College project is a direct out growth of Herb Zagarow's effort. 
The design for Herb Zagarow's project, which T«as begun in the fall of 1975, 
was presented at the March Project Priority: Occupational Einphasis Workshop. 
The idea intrigued Genesee's Team leader and he asked Herb Zagarow to serve 
as Genesee Ccnminity College's canpis consultant and present the idea to the 
Team and tJie Humanities Division. As a result an extensive project j-j^ developed 
by the and implemented in the sumner. 

In addition to looking at English skills, the Genesee Coiiinunity College 
study also attenpted to determine if cognitive style tests correlate with other 
college predictors of academic success. 

The McKenney model and field dependence-independence were used in both 
studies. 
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PROJECT PRIORITy 
REPORT OF CAMPUS PROJECT 
SUFFOLK COUNTy COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
DR . HERBERT W. ZAGAROW 
DIRECTOR OF PSYCHOLOGICAL & HEALTH SERVICES 



HYPOTHESIS 

The research study at SuffolH County Community College 
sought to investigate whether- a relationship exists be-- 
ty^en cognitive style and writing ability for freshmen 
students. The specific null hypotheses to be tested 
were: 

1. With writing ability factored out, there is no 
significant difference in level of writing performance 
for systematic and intuitive students when both are 
asked to write systematically, 

2. With writing ability factored out, there is no 
significant difference in level of writing performance 
for systematic and intuitive students when both are asked 
to write intuitively. 

3. There is no significant difference in the ratings 
on writing assignments received by intuitive and systematic 
students when both are evaluated by a systematic rater. 

4. There is no significant difference in the ratings 
on writing assignments received by intuitive and syst^iatic 
students v;hen both are evaluated by an intuitive rater.. 

5. There is no significant difference in the number 
of systematic and. intuitive students at Suffolk County 
Community College. 

PROCEDURES 

In order to obtain a writing sample, students in each of 
twelve English composition classes were asked to write 
on the topic, "Advertising" . To assess how congruence 
of student style and style in' which one is asked to write 
affects writing performance, randomly, half the students 
were asked to write systematically while the others were 
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asked to write intuitively. This was accomjplished by 
having the students receiving the systematic treatment 
write an outline before doing their assignment/ while the 
intuitive group was asked to write their compositions off 
the top of their head. 

Cognitive style data was acquired by administering the 
following instrtoments: 

1. Hidden Figures 

2. Choosing a Path 

3. Scrambled Words 

4. Verbal Puzzles - 

5. Paper Folding 

RESULTS 

Analysis of the data has not yet been completed. Tables 
one, tv7o and three do contain the raw score information 
collected from the mapping of 228 students. As will be 
observed in the tables, the total N varies from test to 
test. This is due to the fact student absences from class 
prevented full collection of: mapping data^ 

A complete ana.lysis of the d(ata^ in the terms of the 
hypothesis to be tested, will be ready for presentation 
at the June workshop. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Not to be drawn until full analysis of the data has been 
completed. 

IMPLICATIONS FOR FURTHE R RESEARCH " ^ 

This study will be replicated at Suffolk County Community 
College next year. Also to be investigated is the rela- 
tionship between cognitive style and performance on 
creative and expository writing tasks. 
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ADDENDUM 



RESULTS 

An analysis of variance was used to test the first four 
hypotheses. Results of this procedure indicated that none 
of the null hypotheses could be rejected. In every case, the 
effort to relate cognitive style to writing performance did 
not produce significant differences among the various groups 
of students. 

The mean and standard deviation were calculated for the 
instnjmnents that were administered. Looking specifically at 
the hidden figi? res test, a mean score of 7.5 and standard 
deviation of 7.5 was found. Tahle 1 also reveals that almost 
all of the students (89%) achieved a raw score of 13 or less. 



CONCLUSIONS 

Eased upon an analysis of the data, a relationship was 
not found to exist between cognitive style and writing ability 
for freshmen students. It is hypotbosissed that one reason 
for these results was the scewed distribution of the test 
scores. Because most of the scores on the hidden figures test 
hovered around the basement of the continuxira, the possibility 
for a significant difference among the populations was dim- 
inished. With this in mind, it is concluded that this study 
should be replicated next year with a larger number of students 
so that a more heterogeneous population can be secured. 

As a result of the depressed scores on the hidden figures 
test, a preliminary judgement was made that a significant 
number of students at Suffolk County Community College lean 
toward an intuitive cognitive mode. Since this judgement 
is not based upon statistically significant findings, this 
hypothesis will be more rigorously investigated next year. 
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THE CORRELATIVE AND PREDICTIVE miURE 0'^ VBJ.ECTIVE 
COGNITIVE STYLE TEST BAITER.-^ 



Dave Klngsley 
DbxiT^a Walsh 
John Dahlberg 
Gisela Hoffman 
Toni Dempster 



SUHnner, 1976 
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OVER'/IEH • , ■ . . 

^ ^^^iety of innovations are being introduced at the Two-Year 
, College level in New York State. One such recent investigation is to diagnose 
;; =^hfi cognitive styles of the non-traditional student. With a decrease in the 
,^ ttsvivuional eighteen yeM old entering population, and a commensurate admission 
yof grsater numbers of '\ioii- traditional" students, it seems incumbent on us to 
investigate and evaluate cognitive processes and variations in learning styles 
so that we might know more about tailoring our instruction and guidance to the 
needs uf what Pat Cross calls the "New Student." 

This summer, a team of five members of the Genesee Community College 
; staff conducted a pilot study during the first summer session to test certain 
hypotheses about out students. The team meubers represented the Math-Science, 
Humanities, and Intermediate Studies Divisions. Donna Walsh of the Student 
Services Staff also, assisted with this study by providing testing and data 
retrieval services. 

A sample group of ninety-seven summer school students, enrolled in the 
June 1 to July 2 Session, completed all the test instruments. Five cognitive style 
test instruments were used to identify a student as Field Independent or Field 
Dependent, Intuitive, Systematic, Preceptive, and Receptive, A sixth, instrument 
the vocabulary exercise, was used primarily to identify the motivational level of 
each student. In addition each student wrote a writing sample. The scores of the 
various test batteries were compared with the student's individual unit and 
total writing sample score, high school average whenever available, and the 
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English ACT and Composite ACT scores, 

Our overall objective was to see if there was any relationship between 
certain aspects of a student's cognitive style and his/her writing ability. An 
objective grading routine, based on some of the concepts in a study conducted by 
a. California State University group^was used by two English instructors. i:ach 
used a similar grading routine tj evaluate, numerically, a writing sample. The 
cognitive style test batteries were selected from a list suggested by the Two 
Year College Center's Project Priority Staff . 

Cognitive abilities differ from aptitude and personality inventory exercises. 
Traditionally, we have measured intelligence and vocational aptitudes to help our 
students make the rigKt career choices. Cognitive abilities, on the otKcr hand, 
indicate how a person perceives and processes information about his or her 
environment. In other words, a person's style is basically how he or she inter- 
acts with tJhe eiaviroranent. Increased knowledge about cognitive learning patterns 
may help faculty make the right teaching choices and therefore^ initiate more 
effective learning. 

One of the major premises tested this summer was that our students need 
a traditi*>:5al instructional format, since they are Field Dependent, Receptive, and 
Impulsive, If this premise could be confirmed, we might match cognitive styles 
with teaching strategies in order to accomodate the dominant cognitive patteiTis, 
This idea emanates from the fundamental questions: (1) Can we become more effective 
as instructors if v;e are aware of our students' differences?, and C2) Would this 
awareness positively affect our retention rate and the success of our overall 
mission? 

^Edward M, IVhite^ Comparison and Contrast ; The California State University 
and College Freshman English Equivalency Examination, 1973 and 1974. 
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A proposal for a Sunnner Research Grant was submitted to the Dean of 
Instruction for his review with the Dean^s Council, CSee Appendices A and B] 
The project was funded and the te^tingj, scoring and student feedback was completed 
during the first two weeks of the first Summer .Session. Correlative and predictive 
studies v^exe carried out us-ing the scores from the cognitive style exercises, the 
scores of the writing sample and those available from the student's file. 

Tills final report includes the original propos^^I cir.d an outline of 
the chronological events of the research proceedings, The :kypotheses tested 
are evaluated and suggestions, observations and shortcomings are explained. The 
suggestions focus upon problems encountered in the area of student data and 
admissions, and there are suggestions for the- general college community with 
implications for further study. 
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3ENERAL PURPOSES OF RESEARCH 

the above project was undertaken to determine if cognitive style tests 

correlate with known predictors of academic success C^ch as the ACT tests), 

thereby serving as possible alternatives to the ACT tests in the placement of 

students. A writing sample from each student was also analyzed to serve as a 

)redictor of student achievement in English skills and to determine if the 

:ognitive tests are indicative of a student's level in these skills* 

DESCRIPTION OF SAMPLE 

The sample consisted of ninety-seven students who were encouraged to 

larticipate by instructors of five classes of the first summer session, 1976, 

he students were given a battery of tests described below and their records 

rere checked for ACT scores, high school average, and curriculum. Because the 

ample was drawn from students participating in a summer session, rather than 

regular semester, the results cannot be interpreted as predictive of scores of 

he general student body. Nonetheless, they can be used to solidify alfid clarify 

resent concepts, as well as to suggest further routes of study. Also, because 

any statistical tests were run on the same sample, no positive conclvisions can 

e drawn from seemingly significant statistical results of the research, and 

hould only be used in identifying factors for further study. 

ESCRIPTION OF SCORES AND TESTS GIVEN EACH SUBJECT 

The cognitive styles of students were determined by four short tests. 2 

iter, the Impulsive Index was derived from the Identical Pictures Test. A listing 

id general description of the five scores, plus others, follows: 

1. SYMBOLS-This scores measures the preceptivity of a person. "Preceptive 
individuals tend to use concepts and categories to code data. They; look for 
relationships between stimuli so that they can efficiently catalogue information,"^ 



2copies of these tests are on file in the Office of the Dean of Instruction, 
mesee Community College. 

^Karen Nelson, "Introduction to Cognitive Style," not published, October, 1974, 

3 . 
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2. IDENTICAL PICTURES- r;;ri :.co.re -measures the receptivity of a person. 
"Receptive individuals are more sensitive to the stimulus itself. They 
focus on detail ratlier than relationships and try to derive the attributes 

of the stimuli from direct examination instead of fitting it to their precepts."* 

3. FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS-Tfiis score measures how systematic the student is. 
"Systematic individuals tend to approach a problem by devising a method or 
plan with specific, sequential steps to solution. "5 

4. SCRAMBLED IVORDS-This score measures intuitiyity*. "Intuitive individuals 
more often consider solutions using trial-and-error, defining or redefining 
the problem, moving back to a solution and so on."^ 

5. EXPULSIVE INDEX.-This measures the degree of impulsiveness in a student. 
It is derived from the Identical Pit res test by counting the number of 
incorrect choices made. 

6. EMBEDDED FIGURES-In addition to the other tests, this test was administered 
to measure the Field Dependent/ Independent tendencies of the student, A high 
score on the Embedded Figures Test (14-21) indicates that the student is Field 
Independent, while a low score [0-^6) indicates a Field Dependent student. ^ 

EMBEDDED FIGURES TEST (1-21) 
Field Dependent > i i . t » ^ . . ■ t . i }. i ^ | ^ f > j Field Independent 

7. VOCABULARY TEST -This is a short test designed to indicate a person's 
current level cf academic achievement. 

8. -13. WRITING SAMPLE-This gave scores, .to each student in spelling/grammar, 
sentence structure, paragraphing, organization, and content. The scores of 
each were also totaled, for a sixth score. This test was designed to test 

a student's writing ability in a contained situation. The question (See Appendix 
C) was designed to allow any individual to respond , as it relied on a person's 
experience. Also, careful attention was paid to the wording so that no one 
would be discriminated against or handicapped by extraordinary language. 
Concepts from Comparison and Contrast Csee above) guided the construction and 
evaluation of the question. 

14.-18. OTHER FACTORS: Curriculum of the Student 

Sex 



ACT (Enjlishj \ ' ' . . 

ACT (Composite) J This is 3 hour preadmission test. 



High School Average 



^Nelson, p. 3. 
^Nelson, pp. 3-4. 
^Nelson, p. 4. 



7 

K. Patricia Cross, Accent on Learning, (Washington: Jossie-Bass Publishers. 

1976), p. 119. ^ 
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- TESTING DIRECTIONS CSee Appendix D} 
SCORING METHODS 
Cognitive Style Instruments 

S)int>ols -Count all symbols O^ot woids) that were used only once in each example. 
Identical Pictures-Count all the correct answers minus 1/4 x number wrong. 
Following Directions-Count all the correct answers minus 1/4 x number wrong. 

Scrambled Words-Count all the correct words. ^ 

t ... 

Impulsive Index-Count number of incorrect cKoices on Identical Pictures Test. 

Embedded Figures-Count all correct answers C^xact lines). 

Vocabulary-Count all correct answers. 

The scores were then placed on a scale of 0-20 for all tests except the embedded 
figures O^cale of 0-18), and the vocabulary Cscale of 0-48). 

Itriting Sample Scoring V 

Spell in g/Grammar-0-7 mistakes per 250 words was considered acceptable (6-4 pts.) 
Eight or' more mistakes seemed to intrude on the meaning and was considered 
unacceptable (3^1 pts.). 

Sentences-Students were evaluated on their ability to write in complete, 
clear sentences. One serious sentence error was minimally acceptable in a 
250 word page. Attention was also paid to the variety displayed in sentences. 

Paragraphs-Each paragraph \ms evaluated to determine that all sentences, 
within a given paragraph, contributed to the main point of the paragraph. 

Organization -Accept able performance contained clear logical movement from 
one idea to the next, some clear statement of the main point, and a statement 
that concluded or summarized the paper, 

Content-Papers needed to contain a clear idea and purpose throughout. Students 
needed to say something specific and definitive. 

Each factor was assigned a maximum of * six points in order to determine a clear 
distinction between an acceptable performance C6-4) and an unacceptable performance 
(3-1). Within this structure, 20 points was an overall acceptable performance. 

The factors involved in evaluation of the writing samples were chosen on 

a rather arbitrary basis. They were weighted on the mechanical side in an attempt 

to maintain as objective an analysis as possible. It was felt that a variety of 
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instructors jnigKt iisa^jfree with the emphasis on individual factors but that an 
acceptable overall evaluation cpuld he^ acKieved using these fiye factors* 

Tests were scored By members of the faculty team, as above, recorded, and 
compiled. Students received feedback, as to theix individual results on all 
instruments, in large group sessions^ lasting about twenty minutes. A student 
feedback sheet was used (See Appendix El and general descriptions and information 
for interpreting individual results were given. An additional, individual session 
was offered by a counselor to help students further investigate their results. 
DISCUSSION OF STATISTICAL OUTCOMES 

As expected it was found that the students were more receptive (70%] 
than preceptive C30%1, and more intuitive Ca4%} than systematic C6%1. A 
general cognitive map of the student body represented in the sample is given here: 

preceptive 



systematic 




intuitive 



erJc 



receptive 

Even though the above j^. ction of cognitive styles proved true, there 
seemed to be no significant correlc^^ion between the cognitive styles of students 
and their English skills or'ACT scores. A few notable exceptions are discussed 
below. 

While the cognitive tests,in general, did not predict the ACT scores and 
English skills of the students, other tests did. The vocabulary test seemed to 
do a masterful job predicting both ACT scores. The scores for Fdllowing Directions 
and the Impulsive Index also correlated highly with the ACT scores. Both the 
Vocabulary and the Following Directions. Test are also the best choices for 
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further studies in factors predicting English, viriting skills. 

The High School Average scores were fpund to correlate somewhat (t-,J56, 
C<-.03) with the English skills of the students, but this should certainly be 

tested further before it is used ^s a reliable index of placement into English 

classes. The English ACT score, if available, would be much more reliable in 

this regard Cr=.61). 

The curriculum chosen by the student seemed to make little difference 
in the English writing scores nor in the Field Dependent/ Independent tendencies, 
The science majors did differ significantly from non-science majors in precep- 
tivity (they were more preceptive and less receptive than non-science majors), 
but in all otKer cognitive styles there were no significant differences. 
SPECIFIC HYPOTHESES TESTED 

1. There is a coarrelation between writing skills and one»s cognitive style. 

Results: Correlation study between cognitive indices and English factors. 

English Factors 



Identical Pictures (Receptive) 
Symbols (preceptive} 
Scrambled Words intuitive) 
Following Directions CSystematii 
Impulsive Index Clnipulsiveness) 
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Reject the Hypothesis 



2. Cognitive styles are predictive of academic success in English. 



Results: Multiple regression study of the cognitive styles with the siting 
sample total score, found no statistical difference. 

Simple R i 
Following Directions ,42 

Scrambled Words .39 



3. A greater proportion of the non-randc i sample will test to be Field Dependent, 
Intuitive, and Receptive. (Most of our ^, nts aspire toward the Humanities/ 
Social Science Curricula) 

Results: 

Field Dependent Orange 0-6) 

Field Independent Change 14-21) 

(JIean-10.37 Standard Deviation-S.43) 

68 

29 

91 

Systematic 6 

Reject the Hypothesis JNote: Altliough a greater percentage of our sample tested 
Field Dependent rather than Field Independent, the largest group fell in the 
middle range with no apparent inclination to either extreme ^according to the 
guidelines established for evaluating the Embedded Figures Test), It should be 
pointed out, however, that the Receptive and Intuitive figures seem significant 
and worthy of further study .J 



Receptive 

Preceptive 

Intuitive 



4, Students testing high on Field Independent test battery will have a high 
writing composition total score. (The converse of this hypothesis will also be true) 
Results: 

Correlation .01 Correlation .15 Correlation .08 

HighEMB Mid EMB Low EMB . 

(Field Ind.) S= , S= (Field Dep.) S= 327 

5) N= 37 N= 

Reject the Hypothesis 

5, Science majors \d.ll have different patterns of cognitive styles than non-science 
majors. 

Results: Science and non-^science majors had no statistical si gtiif leant 
difference on the Embedded Figures Test, 



Science Non-sci.ence 
N=24 N=^.73 
9.76 10,57 
Rej act the Hypothesis 

DISCUSSION OF NON-STATISTICAL OUTCOMES 

1. Each instructor of record will be encouraged to participate in the 
testing and interpretation of the results. Thus, they will become more aware 
of the variations of styles of thanselves and their students. 

Results: 

Of the five instructors whose students participated in this research 
project, all were encouraged to participate in the testing. One., was a irvc»il>cr 
pf the project team and had taken the test batteries prior to this^ time. Only 
one Instructor took the total battery of test instruments. All instructors 
were present and participated in the interpretation of the results of the testing*. 
Active questioning and class discussions which ensued, confirmed their increased 
awareness of the variations of styles of learning • 

2. The results of the pilot study will be presented to interested faculty members 
at the Fall Workshop in August. This will further an understanding of the 
nature of cognitive styles of our student Body, 

Results: 

A brief one-page summary will be placed in the faculty mail boxes t>efore 
the fall workshop, An allocation of time for a brief presentation,made by the 
panel of research participants, will be provided by the Dean of Instruction. 

3. A need for better c iagnostic and retrieval systems for student data will 
be more apparent . 
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Results: 

The diagnostic jjistrunjents the gcRool now uses for placement iji English 
and math sections are the ACT, High School Averages, and English and math scores. 
The ACljis a, test that takes thrqe houra to complete and the resulting scores ' 
measure achievement in math, English, and reading. All scores are used for 
placement in entering English and math clashes, ihterraediate studies .classes and/or 
total program, and cut-off scores for entrance in the Nursing Program. 

Students that have transferred^ enter as part time, or who have heen out 
of high school for over two years, or are over twenty-one^are not required to 
take the ACT. As our mean age of entering^.§;t;]udent increases, fewer students are 
required to take this instrtiment. 

The retrieval of the ACT scores and High School Averages of approxiraateljr 
lOQ students, took, on an average, one minute per student. Of the folders consulted: 

1. 15% of the sample had both English, and Composite ACT acores,and the 
High School Average. 

2. .01% had only the ACT scores. 

3. 15% had only the High School Average. 

4. 70% had neither score records. 

These results may only reflect our unusual student clientele during the summer 
sessions, 

4. Inadequacy of the current pre-admission routines will become evident. 
Results: 

Of the approximately 100 subjects used for the study, 60% had folders 
that were in our files, and 40% had no folder available. Retrieval results are 
listed above in result #3. 

DISCUSSION OP FUTURE RESEARCH 

At the present time the college is using four predictors of academic " 
success CPnglish ACT, Composite ACT, SAT^. and High School Average), all of 
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which, are cumbersome or ijQ(rpossiblei tp obtain, as is decisively pointed out in 
another part of this report. If the ACT scores are valid predictors of success 
Qnost colleges use them for admittance and placement of students), and if a QPI 
CQuality Point Index) is the score measuring success, we can expect a high 
correlation between the two scores: 

qpi in ACT 




One of the main pu-poses of this study was to obtain factors correlating with 

the ACT scorb.s aad hopefully correlating witfu the C^PI. 

As an example of the use and misuse of the data of the study, it was found 

th^t tlie vocabulary score correlated higMy with the English ACT score. This 

cannot, however, be interpreted to mean that tbe short vocabulary test is a 

good predictor of QPI, A high, correlation E>etween vocabulary and Eriglish ACT 

could be illustrated by Venn Diagrams in several trays^ some of which predict 

academic success and some of which don't, 
^ ACTi 



ACT qPi 




Vocabulary is as good 
a predictor of QPI as 
is ACT. 





Vocabulary Is a poor 
predictor of QPI 



Vocabulary is a better 
predictor of QPI than 
is ACT 



The principles illustrated in the above diagrams may help the reader under- 
stand possible relationships of factors f^Bdch need furthf^r study. 
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It is strongly encQuraged that the cpilege authorize a larger and more 
extensive, study iji the near future, using a sannple from tlie regular student 
body (includiTig QPt's, ACT's^- and High School avexagesl, This could test to see 
if ACT scores do predict qPI's adequately or if in fact, some of the simpler and 
shorter tests described here do an equal pr Better job of placement of students. 
Speciftrally, the answers to the following questions could Be useful to the college: 

1. Is the composite ACT score a valid predictor of QPI for our students? 

2. Xs the Biglish ACT score a -yalid predictor of a student's success in 
the English Sequence? 

3. Is the vocabulary test a ya^lid predictor of the QPI? 

4. Is a combination of scores such^-as^ Vocabulary, Following I;irectlo:-s, 
Impulsive Index and High School Average a good predictor of student success 
as measured by the QPI? 

5. Xs a score on a writing sample a good predictor of success in cur 
English courses., as measured by the English grades? 

6. Is a score on a wxitijng sample a good predictor of general academic 
success, measured by QPI? 

7. Can other cognitive tests diagnose and/ or predict potential writing 
deficiencies? 

8. How can the development and utilization of new teachir:i^ rtrategies 
complement learning variations? 

9. Are the factors of Lppulsivity, Receptivity, and Categorization good 
indices of academic success, as has been suggested uy E.T.S.? 

la. Do students select faculty with compatible styles? 
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APPENDIX A 



May 10, 1976 

MEMO TO: Dean Brause 
FROM: David Kingsley 

Re: Proposal for Cognitive Style Summer Grant 



This is an initial request for funding of a Cognitive Style pilot 
study to be carried out during this Summer Semester. 

The following outline of events are suggested: 

1. Obtain a writing sample from summer school attendants 
designed by members cf the Humanities Division under the 
direction of John Dalhberg. 

2. Administer six Cognitive Style Test batteries to students 
taking hiimanities^ psychology/ and biology courses during 
the first summer semester. (Donna Walsh ^ Dave Kingsley) 

3. Score writing samples and Cognitive Style exercises. 
. (uohn Dalhberg and Toni Dempster) , (Dave Kingsley, 

and Donna Walsh) 

4. Tabulate scores emd obtain high school averages, ACT scores 
and QPI's from student files (Donna Walsh) 

5. Key punch data for SPSS routines Multiple Regression, 
Correlation studies (Work study Key punch operator) 
(Dave Kingsley and Gisela Hoffman supervise) 

6. Interpret Cognitive profile with students. (Team: John, 
Donna, Dave, and Toni). 

7. Program, run, and evaluate SPSS Data. (Dave Kingsley and 
Gisela Hoffman) . 

8. Interpret the data gathered. (Team) 

9. Write a narrative I r fr^-Xl faculty workshop explaining the 
significance of the Pilot Study. (John, Toni, and Dave) 

10. Present findings to interested faculty during workchop. 

11. Propose continuation of study with a larger sample before 
the Commencement of the fall semester. 

:<aq.". 

cc David Kingsley 

Donna Walsh o tr 

John Dalhberg 

gj^^ Toni Dempster 
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June 3, 1976 



MEMO TO: Dean Brause 
FBOM: David Kingsley 

REr Research Project: The Correlative and Predictive Nature of 

Selective Cognitive Style Test Batteries. 

A pilot study will' be conducted this sunmter to determine selected 
cognitive styles of a non-random sanple of conmunity college students. 
A vrlting saiapie will be requested froaa eabh participant together with 
a test battery of six exercises. The writing saxnple will^^l^^^^ 
with the various cognitive test batteries (5) . Along with these samples , 
students records will be reviewed for scores, hig^ sc^xx>l avera-ges 
a»i other relevant data. This information will be used in a multiple 
resression study «is predictors of cognitive style - English cccnposition 
jjiterdependencles , 

Su2nnjf>r Rer i; : ^ant Proposal 

A teen ot five stafff raeidbe^rt* will carry out a r .^oardi project on 
the prefgarrea cooniti--> styles of a sample oif appiu^tsxlw^oly 100 students 
re5lstered in "^Ae .«u£%ff!er s^^sslon. 

(fhiestlon: Is there c ralatioris>hip bet^reen a 8tuden&.*:i oQjnltlve style 
and his perforiwnce on English cosipcaitlon assigroents? 



Kosearch t)^ii^t 

Approxiuiately six secdLons of swmsr ndhool participants will be 
giyen a fc&ttery of five cognitive ntyle ex^^rcioes to cowple^e. They will 
also be. requester co sxjbtxLt a wrltLrn; sas^plo for thc% ^t u^y^ The iinstruc- 
tors involved in ^he study ^- e tJiosa teaching English. ^^''rficSiifjlcqrj ^ 
Sociology, and Microbiology. 

100 stud?-^?<:s - a. *Jtitir/fy Safi5)le 
Urn trest ?iattc*;rieiS 





T^entlcal Pletcrea 


1 1/2 1 1/2 Heceptlvo 


2) 


Symbol'. — 


10 iAln« 


Prc«aptiva 


3) 


ScraribL^td words - 


10 xaln. 


Intuitive 


4) 


^'cH.crt^injf^uirectjlons - 


U tdLn. 


Systesiatic 


5) 




20 sdn. 


" ?ield iXspendent/ 








Independent 
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Jxme 3, 1976 



Hypothesis: 

.1. There is a correlaticci between wr-' ^-ing skill A csie' s cognitive 
style. 

2. Cognitive styles are predictive of acadanio s. - ass in English 
(High School average, ACT scores) . 

3. A greater portion of the non-random sanple will test to be Field 
Dependent, Intuitive, and Receptive. Qtost of our student body 
aspire toward the hiranities/social science curricula) . 

4. Studc'iits testing high on Field Independent test battery will have 
a high writing composition total score. (The converse of this 
hypothesis will also be true.) 

5. Science loajors will have different patterns of cognitive styles than 
non-science majors. 

Assun5>tions : 



1. Students will be motivated to perform well on these test batteries 
since they will be gaining some insights into their preferred learning 
styles . 

2. The vocabulary exercise will identify low student notivation levels 
and facilitate the elimiination of question-^" ,e data. 

3 . Testing fetigue will not be a factor because of the short duration 
of each exercise. 

4. Ihe testing environment is conducive for good results. 

5. -c^ sex, time of day used in testing, and maturity level of each 
student will not bias the test results. 

E2q)ected Outcomes: 

1. Each instructor of record wi3.1 be encxxiraged to participate in the 
testing and interpretatijon of the resu3.ts. Ihus they will become irore 
aware of the variations of styles of thanselves and thoxr students. 

2. Furthermore, the results of the pilot study will be presented to 
interested faculty members at the fall workshop in August. This will 
further an understanding of the nature of cognitive styles of our 
student body. 
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Dean Brause 3 . June 3, 1976 

BXf:>s^cted Outcomes: 

3. A need for better diagnostiic and retrieval systems student 
data will be iDore apparent. 

4. Inadequacy of current pre-admission routines viU becoote 
evident. 

5. Alternatives to pre-adndssion testing routines will be evaluated. 

6. Diagnostic and predictive et%nitive atyle exercises will be 
developed to identify potential writing difficulties. 

7. Faculty and counseling staff will becom irore Icnowiedgeable 
about the variations of learning styles of our students so that 
we can modify the counseling, teacdiin^ environment to ineet a 
broad spectrun of students' needs. 

6. New teaching strategies will be studied and att^npted to conple- 
ment learning variations. 

9. Staff win be encouraged to participate in a continual investi- 
gation into the cognitive styles of our stwdente throughout the 
fall semester « Four hundred copies of tess^rs ^e ovadLlable for 
this purpose. 
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APPENDIX C 



Eriglish Writing Sample Name 



Social Security # 



It - is common to hear that people are a "product of their environment." 
This statement often is used to e^qplain a mmbex of act: ons and thoughts, 
but it of ten does have some truth as we react in terms of our past. Describe 
in detail, one aspect of your past environment that has influenced your life: 
a person, an activity, a trip, a book, a possession. Once you have clearly 
described this, explain completely why and/or hpw it has had a significant 
influence. 
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APPENDIX D 



Directions for the First Test Session 



" I*m working on an Instructional Research Piroject for the school, and 
would like your co-operation in taking afew testing instruments. The results 
will be available to you personally, in a week or so, and will be iScpt confi- 
; dential. Tha results v:ill have no influence on your grade in this class. 

There- will be 2 instruments given today. The first one will take approx- 
imately 20 minutes. 

GEFT Directions Materials; stop-watch, test booklets, pencils 

Distribute test booklets and pc^rcilj?*. 
"Fill in the information on the cover page*" 

"Now start reading the Directio *j, which include 2 practice problems for 
you to do- When you get to the end of the Directions On page 3, please 
stop. DO NOT go beyond page 3." 

Proctor circulates the room making sure subjects are doing the 2 practice 
problems correctly and they do not go on past rage 3. When all have finished, 

"Before I give the signal to start, let me review the points to keep in 
'mind." Read the statements at the bottom of page 3, stressing the necessity . 
for tracing all lines of the Simple Form, including th(^ inner lines of the 
cube, simple form 'E' , as well as for erasing all incorrect lines. 

"Are there any questions about the directions?" 

Pause to allow questions. 

"Raise your hand if you need a new pencil during the test." 

"Whr ■ I give the signal, turn the page and start the First Section. You 
will have 2 minutes for the ' problems in the First Section. Stop when you 
reach the end of- this section. Go ahead." 

Proctor circulates and times. 

After 2 minutes, 

"STOP. Whether you have finished or not. When I give the signal, turn 
the page and start the Secor I Section. You will have 5 miimtes for the 9 
problems in the Second Section. You may not finish all of them, but work as 
quickly and accurately slCj you can. Raise your hcuid if you need a new pencil 
during the test. Ready; go ahead." 

After 5 ipinutes, 

"STOP. VThether you have finished or not. ?fhen I give the signal, turn 
the page and start the Third Section. You will have 5 minutes for the 9 
problems in the Third Section. Raise your hand if you need a new pencil during 
..tha tisst. Ready, go ahead." 
After 5 minutes, 

"STO?. Whether you have finished or not. Please close your test booklets." 
Collect all booklet?^ and pencils. 

from Manual, by Witkin, Oitman, Raskin, and Karp, 1971 
% ^itinq Saipple 

The next instrument is an English Writing Sample. Please fill in the infor- 
mation oii tha^ top of vhe white page. Read the directions and write your response 
on the yellow paper. You may write your S.S.# on the yellow paper instead of your 
.awj,^^ Xf you neecl^ore paper, raise your hand. You have 40 minutes to complete 
/^LS instrument. {People were allowed to leave when finished.) 
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APPENDIX E 



STUDENT'S COGNITIVE PROFIUS 



Section ^ 
June 1976 



Curriculum Cole 



Name' ^ 
Soc. ^ec. 



Spelling * and Mechanics 

Do they have command 

of grammar and spelling? 



Sentence Structure 
Can the students write 
in complete sentences? 
Are the sentences clear 
and smooth? 



Paragraphing 
fDb all the sentences 
•wi a paragraph 

contribute to one 
'inain idea? 



Organization 
How are ideas linked? 
Are there clear 
relationships established 
beti^een ideas? 



COGNITIVE INSTRUMENT 

Identical Pictures 
Receptive - 



Symbols 
Preceptive 



Scraxiibled \^rds 
Intuitive - 



Following Directions 
Systematic - 



Content 

Has the student related 
the ideas clearly? Has 
the idea been effectively 
supported? 



WRITING TOTAL 
Sample VJrltdna Ave* 
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Group Embedded Figures ■ 

Field Dependence/lF*ield Independence 



VOCABULARY TEST 
Sample Vocabulary Ave. 
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I Directions for the Second Day of Testing 

Today you will take 5 short test instruments. They are designed to identify 
Mays that you function in respect to learning. There ate different ways we all 
. lear^i^sone better than others. All these learning styles are different^ some 
are easier than others^ so some tests will be easier than others for you. When 
we interpret the results of these instruments,, you will know more about your 
own -individual style or learhing. 

Test Order 

1. Scrambled WbrdF 

2. Following Directions 

3. Vocabulary 

4. Identical Pictures 

5. Synibols 

Directions for each instrume 

Plo.ce your name at the top of the paper. Read the first page and look up 
when you are finished. Any Questions? You may begin. 

(Time each instrument^ shown on the first page of the instrximent.) 
Collect after finished, and pass out the next instrument. 
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Systematic 



Interpretation : 
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STUDENT'S COGNITIVE MAP 

Preceptive 
-20 

-15 

.10 



20 15 10 5 



I I I I 



10 



15 



20 



Receptive 



5 10 15 20 



Intui'_ive 



Pield Dependent/Independent 
Saciple average is ^ 



FO 



Ehterpretation : 
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liiplications 

It is at best disappointing to find iio relationship between ths cognitive 
style measures and writing. Perhaps there is none and other a^^proadies to 
writing problems tnast be utilized. However, Joe Taylor's report/ (Bee. Chapter III) 
seems to suggest their may be. If student's can use cognitive style information 
to assist each other in disproving their writing, cognitive style could seem to 
be related to writing in some way. 

Perhaps what is needed is an alternative way of looking at the evaluaticxi 
of the written assignments. In both of these studies faculty were asked to 
grade the written assignments on rather traditional criteria such as granmar, 
sentence structure etc. Joe Taylor's students seem to be suggesting that 
cognitive influences their approach to a particular type of writing assignment. 
There may be other influences that are not suggested by the reports in this 
volum. Uhfortunately, even though the question is critical we seem to havf^ 
fewer "good leads" on the directicxi to take in obtaining any answers. 
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Chapter VI 

CX)GNITIVE STYIE AT© 

The Monroe Ckxiinunity College team decided to focus their stuffy on 
the relationship of cognitive style to career dioice. There is consid- 
erable presidence in the literature on field dependence-independence to 
sx:ggest that such a relationship exists. The question is also a critical 
one for conmunity college's vhich seicve larj?*? ?.!^^ of occupational 
students . 

This study vjas conducted with Developniental students. Hie cognitive 
style assessed \^s field dependaice-independence. 
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FINAL REPORT OF PROJECT CASE STUDY 

MONROE COMMUNITY COLLEGE - Joan Wilson 

A. Rosica 
SECTION I G. Richardson 

Hypothesis , 

After exposure to a variety of career choices, a student will choose a career 
field compatable to his cognitive style as determined by the Group Embedded 
Figures Test. 



SECTION II 



Population 

The population for this study consisted of 21 Developmental Studies students 
enrolJ.ed in the course, GST 091, Reading Writing and Interpersonal Relation- 
ships. The students were enrolled in Developmental Studi-:>s becauF?. of their 
need for work in basic skills as determined by the admissions counselors 
after an interview and a review of their high school records- There ^ 10 
women and 11 men in the study. Their ages ranged from 18-37. 

Procedures 

Each participant was given the Group Embedded Figures Test in February, 1976. 
The test was administered by Kay Martens of the Two Year College Development 
Center. 

During the semester emphasis was placed on career decision-making skills. 

Effort was made to acquaint the students with the various career options open 
to them at the College in terms of specific career programs. A variety of 
exercises and techniques were used to implement this goal. Some of them were 
as follows: 

1. Values Clarification exercises dealing specifically with the world 
of work: for example, values continuum containing items pertaining 
to job conditions. 

2. Weekly visits by career depeirtment chairpersons to describe the 
Vcurious ccirear programs within the College. 

3. The Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory was administered to each 
student in March, 1976. A private conference was scheduled to 
discuss the results with each student. 



4. Each student completed a Student Personal Profile by using the 
Occupational View-deck. 

5. Each student made a community visit in a specific career field and 
presented an oral report to the class. 



6. 



During the last two weeks of the course, each student identified 
a career choice. rw rr 
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Results of Data 

1. Total Sample 

It was found that 19 of the 21 in our sample, or 90.5%, were 
rated as field dependent on the Group Embedded Figures Test. 

Two of our sample dropped out of the program before comple- 
tion. 

Of the 19 remaining in the sample, 11, or 58%, chose career 
fields that were compatible with their cognitive styles; 1 did 
not select a career; 1 chose a field not compatible; 1 made no 
choice, and 6 made choices in areer fields we were unable to 
classify. 

2. Field Independent 

Two of our sample were classified field independent; 1 chose a 
technically oriented career; 1 chose a career we ware unable to 
categorize. 

3. Field Dependent 

We found that 19 of our sample scored in the field dependent range 
as determined by the Group Embedded Figures Test. Of the 19, 10 
chose careers that were people-oriented; 5 chose careers that we 
were unable to classify in terms of field dependent, field inde- 
pendent; 2 dropped out of the program before completion; 1 made 
no choice; 1 field dependent person chose a field independent 
career. 



SECTION TV 



Conclusions 

It was found that more data is needed to determine whether career selection 
in community college programs fall into the category of field dependent or 
field independent. All of the research available pertains to four year col- 
lege majors. This data is necessary in order to make any valid conclusions 
concerning our study. 

We found that 58% of our sample chose career 5 compatible with their cognitive 
style as determined by the following statement taken from Accent on Iiearninq 
by Patricia Cross, page 121. 
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The social orientation of field dependents carries over 
into their choice of a college major. Field dependents 
tend to choose fields of study that involve people and 
human relations* — social services, counseling, teaching, 
business. In contrast, field independents favor the 
sciences mathematics, physics, biology, engineering. 
Furthermore, field dependents who initially choose a 
science major are especially likely to change their major — 
from the sciences to a more people-oriented field. 

We found that some real questions exist concerning the reliability of career 
choices of Developmental Studies students after one semester ii^; a community 
college. 

SECTION V 



Suggestions for Future Projects 

Offered a variety of - decision making tools, is there a correlation between 
cognitive style and the methods of exploration used? Specifically, what 
are they? 

Tr* what extent have field dependents made career decisions based primarily 
on role models? If so, what is the cognitive style of the role model? 

Is there a correclation between cognitive style as determined by the Group 
Embedded Figures Test and career program choice in the community college? 

Which career programs in the community college are field independent and 
field dependent oriented? 
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lirplications 

As this study suggests further research on the educational - vocational 
choices of coranunity college students is needed. Such an inplicaticai has 
also been suggested by Sankar Sastxi's stud'r (see Chapter IV). This type of 
information should be helpful to facul\'y, counselors and students. 

Mjch en^jhasis has been plated, in previous chapters on the instructional 
duplications of cognitive style. Counseling programs can also benefit for 
the use of this information. While the finding of this study does not provide 
"resalts" on the question, they raise iaportant questions for additional 
research and suggest an iiqportant role for career guidance. 
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carter VII 



PROJECT INFDBMlftriON 

:: This chapter contains data conpiXed by project staff on the coUese 
projects and a staff project. Bemie Rotundo^s report sunnarizes the 
procedural aspects of the can^nos projects. This infornoation on the time, 
costs and personnel involved in the projects pxrovides sane insist into 
the work involved in the projects, Dennis Nielsen report on testing 
siranarizes the procedures used and the nianber of students involved. 

An interesting aspect of Project Priority rOcojpational Biphasls, at 
l^t for the staff, was the development of a staff case study. TMs case 
study, which focuses on nHtch-ndsmatch of participants and activities, was 
inplemented at the March T^jorkshop, Although inylemented in a staff development 
setting, project staff see it as easily replicable in a classroom setting. 

The chapter concludes with the inplications of the campus projects in 
general. These inq^lications weare suggested by participants following the 
presentations of reports at the Sucinary Activity, They have been sunfiiarized 
by Kay Ifertens. 
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SuniDarization of Procedural Reports 
of Canyus Case Studies 

Bernard Rotundo 
Two- Year Collie Develcjpraent Center 

Participants in Project Priority: Occupational Ecphasis were asked to 
report on the logistical aspect of developing and carrying out the projects 
on their carnpioses. This report provides a sutrmary of all the case studies 
to give the reader illustrations of the procedural aspects of the partici- 
pants projects. Participants v^ere asked to coaplete a form for Project 
staff. The forms dealt with a number of issues in developing a project, 
Eor exaniple the nurriber of people involved, an estimate of the costs and 
tirce. involved, student reactions and faculty reactions. 

Of the thirteen projects reported, eight vere done by individuals 
and five were done by teams. The projects mainly dealt with one of the 
:our basic research questions developed by the project staff and the carrKJus 
Consultants. A few dealt with issues related to individual interests. 

In terras of people involved, '''the individual projects ranged fron 21 to 
100 students and faculty. The team projects ranged from 17 to 459 students 
md faculty. Project staff was concerned with the amount of support the 
anpus provided and whether approval was- necessary in carrying out the canpus 
nroject. Team projects tended to need less approval than individual projects 
)ecause usxaally the per sen xdio would be in position to approve a project was 
generally a moriber of the canpus teams. The types of people v*d usually 
pranted the approval x\?eia college presidents, deans of instnicfetoi -and 
lepartment chairmen. 

The project staff was interested in the amount of time that was 
leeded for the development and carrying out of the project. Categories were 
;et up for a breakdown of the tiim involved. Again the projects were divided 
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;iritQ team projects and individual projects. 

Range for Team Projects Individiial Project 

A. Planning " 8 hc^s - 3 weeks 3 hcairs -. 30 hours 

B: >kterials 2 hours 5 days 1 hour - 20 hours 

: Testim, Scoring , 
Exploration a^ 

• Returning of Tests 18 hours - 370 hours 2 hours - 47 hDisrs 

D. Ifciting Up Case 

Results 2 hours - 25 hours 2 hours - 40 hours 



E. Total Time Needed 
to Plan and Tiaple- 

; ■ laent Case Study 75 hours - 478 hours 27 hours - 132 



hours 



In analyzing the amounts of time needed it can be seen that the team 

projects took a considerably greater amount of time than did the individual 

projects. Participants stated that because of job responsibilities and other 

ooraooitnaents team meetings xvere often difficult to arrange. The planning and 

testing appeared to need the greatest amount of time. 

To consider replication of projects and designs for future projects, staff 

was interested in the types of materials neec^ d and the costs incurred. The 

results indicated that the team projects as v^ll as the individual projects 

used basically the same materials. The tests, "choosing a path", "paper folding", 

'^verbal puzzles", "scrairibled words", Group Eirbedded Figures Test, Hidden 

Figures, Strong Canpbell Interest Inv/entory were used by the majority of 

participants. The miscellaneious materials used were transparancies , paper 

and pencil, duplicatirg materials, etc. Costs incurred, for projects ranged 

from $0, (Project staff provided some materials) to $1,500 (for 500 tests). 

Uie total costs of the projects incli2ding salaries of those involved were; 

- I ndividual Projects - Range: $457-$2,030 with a x of $690 

Team Projects - Range: $510-$2,448 with a x of $1,495. 

It should be noted that the cost of faculty tiine is confuted in the total 

costs. Many of the fuctions are performed during the academic day and sonester 

mdVare not above and beyond the normal salary of the faculty member. 
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Included in the project staff procedural form vTere questions on faculty 
and student reactions. The students generally T^rere favorable to involvanent 
in the project. There caunents range from * Stalling" to 'Viot interested'*. 
Faculty reactions "were generally favoragle with coraoents ranging from 
"positive", "curious" to "skeptical". Trie Project staff inquired if the 
thirteen participants planned to continue to work with cognitive style next 
year. 'The:?:'e were 12 yes's and 1 "I don't know^' \^iich was noted that the 
participant was not sure of a team involvement but defijoitely yes as gn 
Lridividtjal participant. 
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SuEinarizatic>n of Test±ng ^ 

Dept. of Curricu2;um (Sc Instr^ 
State IMversity of New York at Al 

Assessment of two-year college sCudents' cognitive styles was a major 
r ) effort of -project participants. These data were requested by the project 
.: st^f for the specif ic purpose of generatiiig comiinity college studoit norms f or ; 
• each assessment instrument. To provide consistency of testing, specific assesaaent 
: instruments were stjggested. The Group Qnbedded Figu^ Test ((EFT) was suggested 
for use in measuring the extent of Field Independent and Field Dependent style 
of students. Directions for this administration of the GEFT could be found in the 
acconipanying maoiual. Road Sighs Test, Identical Pictures, Scraifcled Wbrds and 
FollowiiTg Directions were suggested for measuring the McKenney Mcxiel of Perc^tive, 
Receptive, Intuitive and Systematic, respectively. Dr. Nelson developed instructions 
for adninistering and scoring the MdCenney Model Test Battery. These instructicHis 
were distributed to each project participant. They are as shown on the attached . 
sheet. 
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All participants returned the results o£ ^gni^ive ^^^^ assesscnents. 
The nunber of students assessed by each instxTtcaenj, ^ ^ceported. 



ASSESSMENT 
INSTRUMENT 

Hidden Figures 
Paper Folding _ 
Identical Pictures 
Scrambled Wbrds Part I 
Scrambled Wbrds Part I & II 
Choosing a Path 
Verbal Puzzles 
Road Signs 

Iferia College Inventory 



Although there were sufficient imiber of students ^j^lOP ^t^tocms, adninis- 
tration of the instrunents lacked consistency. This severly limited confidence 
in the norms. Trends, however, could easily b^ ^^entifi^ ^f^e discussed. 

To gather more consistent information in th^ future, p^icipants were 
requested to recall the instruction on the McKentiey ^j^^l. To aid in ease of 
reporting, an informational matrix was distributed, rj^g uiatrijc contains 
reporting cells for project participants tO' ^oi^-^^ and ret^^ to the Center 
staff . This matrix is attached. 

It is hoped future efforts of project S^artictp^^^ ^ll generate sufficient 
data for the construction of valid two-year college stude^^^ norms. These norms 
vdll then be disseminated for cocoparison purposes. 



NUMBER OF 

758 
708 
250 

498 
505 

58 
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TWO-YEAR COLLEGE DEVELOPMBMr CENTER 
State University of New York at Albany 



Karen Nelson 
May 1976 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING AND SCORING JS^KENNBY MODEL TEST BATTERY 
Preceptive; 

Road Signs Test - 5 minutes. Instnactions: The signs are to be 
international (no word on the sign itself). However, if you want to write 
a word designating a drawing (e.g. , coBi? with an arrow to the drawing) , 
^ you may. 

Scoring - Count the number of signs drawn and the number of categories used. 
When creating the distribution m'a tfslgns/tfcategories. For example, 

tfsigns 
categs. 



Signs Categories Ratio 

SL 22 8 2. 75 

52 15 5 3.00 

53 16 8 2.00 



Since a preceptive style involves conceptualclustering, a category - , 
(e.g., restaurant) should elicit; several associations. When I examine 
preceptive scores I coijq)are the distribution for both #slgns and the ratio: 

S2(15) S3 (16) 81(22) 

(83)2:00 (Sl)2.75 (82)3.00 

. . . 4^ -.■ ■■■■■ 

Here 82 is lowest if I look at the #signs, highest if I lookout the ratio. 
I check his drawings to see whether he seems to be working oVlth multiple 
associations (preceptlvely) ox generating variations on i^alngle theme 
(a receptive or systanatic strategy). At Glens Falls, the ratios worked 
best and I juggled a ranking only a couple of times, so this control may 
not be worth your while. Use it only if you want a more precise ranking 
or if you find huge discrepancies between ranks assigned by #8igns and 
those assigned by ratios. 

Receptive: 

Identical Pictures (1 1/2 mins. each half) 

Scoring; Calculate # correct and # errors 
score - correct - 1/4 (# errors) 
errors are those wrong, not unattempted 

Intuitive: 

Scrambled Words (2 1/2 mins, each half) 

Scoring; f? correct, t errors 
score « correct - 1/3 (# errors) 

Systematic: 

Following Directions (3 1/2 mins. each half) 
Scoring: # correct, # errors 

score « # correct - 1/4 (^f errors) (cctitM next page) 
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If your're administering the instruments to more than one group, use 
different test orders. I use time and task to aiternatev e.g.,: 

Grp 1: 

Road Signs (5 mlns. visual, drawing) 
Scrambled Words (5 mins* verbal, reasoning) 
Identical Pictures (3 mins* visual, objective) 
Following Directions (7 rains, verbal, reasoning) 



Grp 2; 

IP 

FD 

RS 

SW 



Grp 

RS 

PD 

IP 

SW 



Grp 

IP 

SW 

RS 

FD 



After instruments are scored, rank raw scores: 



e.g. 
1 



50 



If you have under 30 subjects, use only 3 ranks, over 30 use 5, over 50 
use 7, If 35 6ubj^*cts, those subjects with the lowest 7 scores are 
assigned the rank of 1, those with 8th - 15th scores rank 2, and so on. 
With all 4 instruments each subject ends with a profile: 
Rank 

SI: R.S. 1 
S,W. 2 
I. P. 4 

F.D. 5 _P 

His profile is: 



His style is: 

Systematic Receptive 



1 



If the rank difference on one dimension is two or more, you can be reasoi^bly 
confident that the individual has a style. Differences of 1^ are treated 
as 'maybe or neutral' (Over, fifty subjecgs, 'iwiybe', less than fifty 'maybe 
or neutral' is safer). 

Asking subjects for feed-back is always advisable. Give them the profile, 
explain it if they don't know the model and ask if it makes sense. If 
possible, use the Inventory as well as the test battery and compare the 
two separate style estimates. 
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Send to: 



TVffo- Year College Development Center 
State University of New York at 
Albany 

135 Western Avenue 
I>rpaer Hall, Suite 049 
Albany, New York 12222 



o ■ 

EKLC 



1C9 



Code 



Sex 



Other-Please Specify 



I Paper Folding 



Scrambled fTbrds 



Identical Pictures 



; Choosing a Path 



Verbal Puzzles 



Koad iilgns # 



/ 



[Road Signs g/Category 



[ Hidden Plgures 



\ Group Eobedded 
Figures T est 



Harla College Inven# 
Receptive 



Harla College Invea. 
Preceptive 



I Maria College InvrnT 
I Systematic 



j Maria College InvaLT 
llntttltlve ' 



Othet^Please Specify. 



Grade Point Average 



SAX 



ACT 



I Course In vhlch 
Student was tested 




piajor Field 



lOther^Please Specify 



jOtherr Please Sprtlfy 



I Other-^Please Specify 



Hypothesis 



TWO-YEAR COLLEGE DEVELOPMSNT CENTER 
State University of New York at Albany 

FINAL REPORT OF THE WORKSHOP CASE 

Dennis Illelsen 
Dept. of Curricu3um & Instruction 

SECTION I ^ 



Hi; Community college facult>; who are matched with session presenters on 
the Field Independent/Field Dependent dimension, rate the coiiq;>atlblllty 
of their learning style with the Instructional method of that session 
significantly higher than community college faculty who are mismatched. 

^2: There Is no significant compatibility of learning spyle difference 
between community college faculty yAio are matched with their session 
presenters on the 3ystematlc/Intultlve dimension. 

^3: Systematic community college faculty's learning styles will be signifi- 
cantly more compatible than Intuitive community college faculty's 
learning styles for the Instruction methods of Lecture (Large and Small 
Group), Independent Work and Testing. 

^4: Intuitive community college faculty's learning styles will be signifi- 
cantly more compatible than Systematic community college faculty's 
learning styles for the Instructional methods of Discussion (Large and 
Small Group), Individual Conference, Hands-on-activity, Social Time 
and Question and Answer. 

^5: Field independent community college faculty's learning styles will be 
significantly more compatible than Field Dependent community college 
faculty's learning styles for the Instructional methods of Lecture 
(Large and Small Group), Independent Work and Testing. 

Field Dependent community college faculty's learning styles will be 
significantly more compatible than Field Independent community college 
faculty's learning styles for the Instruction methods of Discussion 
(Large and Small Group), Individual. Conference, Hands-on-activity, 
Social Time and Question and Answer. 
Questions 

Which methods of instruction arc most corapetible with the learning 
styles of Systematic, Intuitive, Field Independent and Field Dependent 
community college faculty? 

Q2: Which methods of instruction are least compatible with the learning 
styles of Systematic, Intuitive, Field Independent and Field Dependent 
community college facuifc.t.y? 
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SECTION II 



Population 

The population for thie study ccnslsted of 31 comounlty college faculty 
participants In the Project Prlorlty.-Occupatlonal Emphasis Workshop. 
This workshop was conducted by the Two-Year College Development Center 
or SUNYA. 

Procedures 

At the opening session of the Project Prlorlty.-Occupatlonal Emphasis 
Vbrkshop, each participant was given the Reaction Survey Form (RSF). 
This instrument was designed to me.isure the compatibility of each in- 
structional method used by the workshop staff with each participant's 
learning style. 

For each identified workshop session, the participants were to select 
the instructional method (s) aecture Large Group, Lecture Small Group. 
Discussion Large Group, Discussion Small Group, Independent Work, 
Individual Conf erance. Testing, Hands-on-activity, Social Time or 
Question and Antwer) that was used by the project staff to meet the 
objectives of the session. A definition of each method was included 
in the instructions. Each participant was then instructed to rate 
each method as it related to their learning style. The rating scale 
consisted of a 5-polnt Likert type scale with 1 designated tp identify 
the method as very compatible with h/her learning style, a 2 defining 
the method as somewhat compatible with h/her learning style, a 3 
identifying the method to be neither compatible nor opposed to h/her 
Jf^r'J /f * ^ identifying the method as less than compatible 

with h/her learning style and «. 5 defining the method as not compatible 
with h/her learning style. 

Each participant was given the Group Embedded Figures Test (GEFT) in 
order to measure their degree of Field Independence and Pete Idelman's 
McKenney Model Inventory (PII) to identify their Systematic and 
Intuitive preferences. 

^^iV'ui^^^^ were groxcedaccording to their scores on the GEFT. Those 
with high scores (13-18) formed one group. Participants with scores 
o£ 1-6 or 7-12 were placed in a second group. Each of two presenters 
for the Testing session reported high Field Independent scores, 
therefore, the parllclpant group with high scores on the GEFT were 
matched on that cognitive style dimension and those with low scores 
on the GEFT (1-6) were mismatched. Those participants whose scores 
on the GEFT ranged from 7-12 were dropped from the match/mismatch 
groups. 

A second matching was completed for the Campus Planning session. 
Systematic participants (those with a PII score from 11-15 on the 
Systematic scale) were placed with a Systematic presenter. Intuitive 
participants (those with a PII score from 11-15 on the Intuitive scale) 
were placed within Intuitive presenter. Participants who were neither 
Systematic nor Intuitive were identified as In-Betweens and placed in 
a session with a Systematic and an Intuitive presenter. Thus the groups 
were m.-r.tched on the Systematic and Intuitive coghitive style dimension. 
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SECTION III 
Results of Data Table I 

The number of participants, (N) the number responses on the RSF (n), 
means on the RSF (X), standard deviations (sd) and t-test between means 
of matched Field Independent and mismatch Field Dependent Community College 
faculty 

Matched Group Mismatched Group 

Field Independent Field Dependent 

N n TT sd W n sd 

18 63 1>92 1,11 6 18 2:28 ,83 

*p^.lO, d.f.»79 

It was found that community college faculty who were matched with session 
Presenters on the Field Independent/Field Dependent dimension rated the 
compatibility of their learning style with the instruction method employed 
in the Test session significantly (p^, 10) higher than community college 
faculty who were mismatched (see Table 1). Although there were 63 respon<be8 
for the matched group and only 18 responses for the mismatch group, it is 
comparable since the matched group is 3 times larger than the mismatched 
group. HI was supported. 



t 

1.33* 



Table II 

The number of participants (N), the number of responses on the RSF (n), 
means on the RSF (X), Standard deviations (sd) and t-test between m^sns 

of the matched Systematic and Intuitive community colle<»e faculty. 

Systematic l\ Intuitive 

N n 55 sd '"""'^ N n X sd t 

9 7 2.14 1.07 9 6 2.67 1;63 " ,69 (NS) 

NS: Not Significant 

It was found that there was no significant compatibility of learning style 
difference, tested at p^.lO, between community college faculty who were 
matched with their session presenters on the Systematic/Intuitive dimension 
(Sae Table 2). H2 was supported. 
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cont'd - SECTION III 
Table 3 



The number of participants (N). the nuober of responaes on the RSF (n). 
means on the RSF (X). Standard deviations (sd) and t-test between means 
Of the Systematic and Intuitive participants by instructional method. 



SYSTEMATIC 



INTOITIVE 











N- 


9 






Instructional 
method 


n 


X 


Sd 


n 


X 


Sd 


t 


Lecture Large 


17 


2.47 


1.07 


19 


2.42 


1.12 


NS 




8 


1.30 


.53 


18 


2.00 


.97 


*■' 


Discussion Large 




on 


±, 


8 


1. 63 


.52 


*** 


Discussion Small 


26 


1.77 


1.18 


44 


1.68 


.93 


NS 


Independent Work 


6 


2.00 


.63 


c 8 


2.13 


.83 


NS 


Individual Conference 


■ 6 


1.33 


.52 


7 


1.43 


.53 


NS 


Testing 


11 


2.30 


1.16 


28 


1.82 


1.12 


HS 


Hands-on- 
activity 


4 


1.00 


0.00 


14 


1.07 


.27 


NS 


Social Time 


20 


1.90 


1.07 


21 


1.86 


.96 


NS 


Questions & 
Answers 


22 


2.45 


1.53 


17 


1.88 


.93 


* 


p^.lO ■ 

***p.'^.01 



Although no mean of the ratings on Instructional methods approached less than 
compatible, there were significant differences for the methods Lecture Small, 
Discussion Large and Question and Answer. Systematic participants were 
significantly more compatible on their learning styles than Intuitive partlci- 
pnttBon the Lecture Small instructional method. In addition. Intuitive partic- 
ipants were significantly more compatible on their learning styles than 
Systematic participants on both Discussion Snail and Question and Answer in- 
structional methods. These support portions of hypothesis 3 and 4. No 
other ratings on learning styles were significantly different for Systematic 
and Intuitive participants. 
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contM - SECTION III 



no 



Table 4 



The number of participants (N), the number of responses on the RSF (n), 
means on the RSF (x). Standard deviations (ad) and t^test between means 
of the Field Independent and Field Dependent participants by Instructional 
methods . 



Field Independent 
N- 18 ' 








Field Dependent 
N- 6 




Instructional 
Method 






sd 


Q 




sd 


t 


Lecture Large 


35 


2.66 


1.21 


13 


2.77 


.93 


NS 


"Lecture Small 


27 


1.93 


1.04 


3 


1.67 


1.15 


NS 


Discussion Large 


13 


2.62 


1.12 


5 


2.00 


.71 


NS 


Discussion Small 


68 


1.96 


1.06 


16 


1.69 


1.01 


NS 


Independent Work 


18 


1.39 


.61 


5 


2.20 


.45 


*** 


Individual Conference 


11 


1.55 


.52 


4 


1.00 


0.00 




Testing 


26 


1.67 


.94 


8 


2.00 


.76 


NS 


Hands-on- Ac t ivl ty 


23 


1.13 


.46 


7 


1.14 


.38 


NS 


Social 'Time 


36 


2.00 


1.01 


12 


1.58' 


.67 


* 


Question & Answer 


43 


2.14 


1.32 


8 


1.88 


.83 


NS 



** p^.05 
***p^.01 



Although no mean of the ratings on ln£t met lo:hal methods approached less 
than compatible* there were significant differences for the methods 
Independent work» Individual Conference and Social Time. Field Independent 
participants were significantly more compatlblie on their learning styles 
than Field Dependent participants on the instructional method Independent 
Work. In addition Field Dependent participants were significantly more 
compatible on the learning styles than Field Independents on both 
Individual Conference and Social Time instructional methods. These support 
^portions of hypotheget 5 and 6. No other ratings on learning styles were 
significantly different "for Field Independent and Field Dependent partici- 
pants* 
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cont'd - SECTION III 

Table A 



Hands-on-Ac tlvlty. Individual Conference and Lecture Small seem to be 
the methods of Instruction^ Systematic participants rated as mpst 
compatible with their learning styles. While Testing, Large Lectures 
and Question and Answer were rated lease compatible (see Table 3) 

Intuitive participants rated Hands-on-Act Ivlty, and Individual Conferences 
as the instructional methods which were most compatible with their 
learning styles. Intuitive participants rated Lecture Large as least 
compatible. (See Table 3), 

Field Independent participants rated Indepent work and Hands-on-Activity 
as most compatible with their learning styles. Field Dependents partici- 
pants agreed on Hands-on-Activity but also Included Individual Conferences 
as the most compatible Instructional methods and their learning dtylee 
(See Table 4). 

Large Lectures and Discussion were rated as least compatible with Field 
Independent participants learning styles. Field Dependent participants 
rated Lecture Large as the least compsitlble (Sfie Table 4) . 



SECTION IV 

Conclusions 

1. It was found that coimnunlty college faculty who were matched with 
Session presenters on the Field 3ndependentt/Fleld Dependent 
dimension rate the compatibility of their learning style with the 
instructional method of that session significantly higher than 
community college faculty who were mismatched. 

2. It was found that there was no significant compatibility of learning 
style difference between college community faculty who were matched 
with their session presenters on the Systematic/Intuitive dimension. 

3. It was found that Systematic Oommunity College faculty's learning 
styles were significantly more compatible than Intuitive cotiffimnlty 
college faculty's learning styles for the Instructional method wof 
Lecture Small. 

4. Intuitive Community College faculty's learning styles, were slgnif-.. 
Icantly more compatible than Systematic Community College faculty's 
learning styles for the instructional methods of Di^etission Large 
and Question and Answer. 
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Conclusions (cont'd) 

5. There was no significant difference between Systematic and Intuitive 
conmunity college faculty on their learning style compatibility vith 
the instructional methods of Lecture Large, Discussion Small, 
Independent Work, Individual Conference, Testing, Hands-on-Activity 
and Social Time. 

6. It w^^^s found that Field Independent Community College faculty's 
learning styles were significantly more compatible than Field 
Dependent Community College faculty's learning styles for the 
instructional method of Independent Work. 

7. It was found that Field Dependent Community College faculty's learning 
styles were significantly more compatible than Field Independent 
Community College* faculty's learning styles for the instructional 
methods of Individual Conference and Social Time. 

8. It was found that there vas no significant difference between 
Field Independent and Field Dependent comnunity college faculty on 
their learning style compatibility with the instructional methods 
of Lecture Large, Lecture Small, Discussion Large, Discussion Small, 
Testing, Hands-on-Activity and Question and Answer. 

9. It was found that Hands-on-Activity was the instructional method most 
preferred by Systematic, Intuitive and Field Independent Community 
College faculty. 

10. It was found that Individual Conference was the instructional method 
most preferred by Field Dependent Community College faculty. 

11. It was found that Lecture Large was the least preferred instructional 
method by Systematic, Intuitive, Field Independent and Field Dependent 
Community College faculty. 

SECTION V 



Suggestions for Future Projects 

1. Is there a significant difference between preferred instructional 
methods of other cognitive style dimensions? 

2. Is, there a significant difference between preferred instructional 
me^i:hodi? of Community College students? 

3. Does the presenter significantly influence instructional method 
preferences of differing Sognitive Styles? 

4. Do Field Dependent students prefer Instructional methods which provide 
an opportunity for discussion significantly more than Field Independent 
students? 

5. Do Commjinity College faculty use the methods for their own instructional 
practices as those they prefer? Does Cognitive style effect this 
hypothesis? 
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PP:CE 
Canpus Projects 

Impllciivions* 

• Suggest working with students who are on the extreme ends of 
the style contlnulum. 

• Suggest focusing attention on students who are experlenclnp: 
academic difficulties. 

It is extremely important that we know which teaching strategic 
and materials are appropriate for which aCylea, 

Since we often work with a transient student population, it is 
equally as important to focus on the value of providing cp^tive 
style information to students. .This is true even if we can't 
document improved performance. 

Better methods are needed to assess the valuie of cogntive style 
information for studeflts. 

Stress should be pla ed on providing educational options for 
a variety of style differences. 

It may be important to team facultyCor tn build faculties) with 
different styles . 

It is important to remember that cognitive style is only one 
dimension of Individual differences. 



Summarized by Kay Martens 
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Chapter VIII 



SUMMARY AND SUGGESTK^S K)R HJRIHER VX)I3C 



This chapter contains a condensed version of a paper prepared for 
Suomary Activity participants by Karen NaLson.* In this volxinne it provides 
sunmarization of the reports and excellent suggestions for further wDrk. 



*The Editor apologizes to the author for the necessity to condense. Copies 
of the conplete report are available througji the Center. 
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Cognitive Style Implementation: 
Project Priority, 1975-1976 

Karen H. Nelson 
University of {Jalifomia 

in Irvine 

The comments which follow address six questions asked by 
participants in Project Priority, In lieu of responding to specific 
attempts to implement cognitive style notions in college settings, I've 
chosen to provide general comments which may facilitate further 
implementation. As used below, cognitive style refers to McKenney/s 
information-processing model of cognitive style (systematic-intuitive 
and receptive-preceptive dimensions) , Witkin's model of field 
dependence- independence, and Kagan's model of ref lection-impulsivity , 

Is Cognitive Style a Determinant in the Type of Materials 
Students Select in a Learning Laboratory? 

The greatest difficulty entailed in investigating this question 
is ensuring that students see options as viable choices. Most students 
believe in a perfect type of learning, as firmly as they believe in f 
"right" answers and perfect teaching. Little or nothing in their 
experience suggests that there are alternative learning paths which 
lead to the same goal, at least not legitimate alternatives. Thus, 
one can expect students to be skeptical of any setting in which they 
are asked to make choices. 

The field dependent, intuitive, or impulsive student is additionally 
disadvantaged. Since cognitive style is a pervasive, often unconscious 
individual difference in information-processing, how can any student 
know how to select effective learning methods? The three styles 
noted above are theoretically value-free but empirically devalued in 
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many educational contexts: the student with of these styles 
may not have available model of effective 1.6^j,j^ing while her/his 
counterpart in style does. If twenty-fi'Ve y^^j-g research has 
not provided an operational definition of fi^j^^j dependent learning 
processes^ how can we expect students to feadily P.^°'^ide one? One 
can hypothesize that field dependents and it^tyitiV^^ learn better 
from people (either the instructor or gi^°^ps) buC they know 
that or take advantage of opportunities do it? Hileman and 

Morgan Desmond's studies provide tentative support for these hypotheses. 
Ron Hileman's data, for example, relates fiei^j dep^'^'^ence and inde- 
pendence to preferences for learning througj^ peopl^ (instructor or 
student tutors) or other sources (text, P^ogr^nnneci *^^xt or film strip), 

Ron Hileman's study also suggests that f^eld ^^^P^ndents are 
less sure of how to make and use choices- cursoi^y comparison of 
what students said they preferred with what they ^i^^^ using alter- 
natives indicated that 70% of the field ^^depg^denCS did what they 
said they would while, at best, 57% of the fi^-^j dependents did. 

Morgan Desmond's analysis contains ^^ditional ^^formation. 
First, field dependent and intuitive styles dif^^^ent. Morgan 
Desmond confirmed an hypothesis for systemati^,_inCtii*^ive differences, 
^ but obtained only slight differences betweet^ f^gXd ^iependents and 
independents. Second, learning style inCer^^,^^ ^^^ch strength of style. 
While systematics use the text more often thaj^ othe^^ options, consul- 
tations less, highly systematic students do t^^^^ Since examination of 
scores on a single instrument for the McKetitiey model confounds style 
with test-taking speed and other correlates of rrabi^ities , " students 
doing wel''. on the systematic task may be ^bXg le^rn with fewer 
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readings of the text or may learn more readily in any context. 
Distinctiveness of style, even when controlled for 'kbilities/V 
relates to earlier and more confident decision-making concerning 
major and vocation; these decision-making differences may extend 

■» 

to learning alternatives as well. Thus, strength of style or 
interaction between style and ability may relate to different uses 
of learning alternatives. 

The question of learning options also concerns additional data* 
that should be collected beyond style data and choices made. Recommen- 
dations include: 

a) attempt to make clear the purpose of learning options in the 
first place; don't assume their purposes are self-evident. 
^ b) ask students to evaluate options before during, and after 

they explore them; examine style relative to these evaluations 
for individuals. 

c) if an established learning laboratory or method of providing 
alternatives is not being used, students may do poorly using 
methods they expect will fail or may not investigate 
unconventional alternatives at all. Such attitudes may affect 
performance and analysis of alternatives. 
Does a Program for Students in Cognitive Style Information Improve 
Learning Performance? 

This question includes discussion of three issue-s : testing 
conditions, style analysis and performance measures. While these 
issues relate to other implementation questions, they are especially 
critical to this question. Earlier, I suggested that learning choices 
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imply that students must assume responsibility for effective learning. 
Administration of cognitive style instruments must take place under 
circximstances in which assuming responsibility for learning offers 
potential, and hopefully real, rewards. 

When payoffs are clarified, both students and teachers benefit. . 
Teachers benefit most when students become actively involved in the/; 
learning process. Active involvement can be fostered in several • 
ways : 

1, Assessment of course-related expectations, preferences 

and biases can help instructors identify individual difference 
in students that may not relate to specific style models, yet 
can assist in developing teaching strategies, learning options 
and goal- setting. , 

2, Assessment can be related to prediction (how easy or hard, 
how much you'll like or dislike a task) after reading in- 
structions and doing sample items, and evaluation of the same 
scales after performing the task. If nothing else, the 
student and the teacher obtain information about ability to 
accurately, predict performance. 

3, By promising students feedback about their own styles and 
the opportunity to give the instructor feedback (in the form 
of several course evaluations, for example) , a feedback loop 
is established. What the student thinks (as well as how he 
thinks) is valid and valuable; it can, in turn, improve his 
chances of learning more, performing better, • ' 

In addition to providing the student the opportunity to be 
actively involved in learning, in each of these cases the instructor 
obtains information that may be helpful to him or her, even if a 



."particular cognitive style does not influence students* performance 
;;in a course. Again, both student and teacher benefit from the 
^assessment procedure itself . 

Style analysis involves two critical notions, style/ strategy 
distinctions and neutral styles. The distinction between style 
and strategy is especially important given earlier comments about 
students' perceptions of viable choices and the absence of models 
for students with field dependent , intuitive, impulsive, and, 
perhaps, perceptive styles. While styles are unconscious habits, 
strategies are learned techniques. For example, an individual with 
a systematic style is naturally inclined to make lists, outlines, etc 
An intuitive individual may have learned to make, lists after spending 
$80 at the supermarket without getting milk, bread, eggs, etc. Both 
will report using shopping lists, one according to style,^ the other 
according to strategy. 

In addition to distinguishing style from strategy, this example 
illustrates a further problem in style assessment. An inventory or 
questionnaire may elicit strategy, especially among individuals whose 
style has posed problems and failures in the past. In general, field 
independent , systematic , reflective , and receptive styles are favored 
in public schools (college may favor the perceptive mode as a means 
of coping with overload) . Students with the alternate styles may 
report "desirable" strategies or they may never have been offered 
strategies appropriate for their styles. 

One way of dealing with style/ strategy differences is to ask 
students about them, Peter Idleman has developed an inventory for 
McKenney's model; Joe Taylor uses a shorter, more course-related 
•inventory. As in prediction and evaluation of tasks during style 



(assessment, here again one slows down the assessment process without 
/ .changing the ins trioment. One option is to ask students to complete 
an inventory twice, once reporting ' desired ' behavior (how I would 
like to be), once reporting 'actual' behavior (how I behave most of 
the time). Another option is to prepare an answer sheet with 5-point 
scales. After students have made forced - choices, ask them to scale 
each response as follows: 

Never Always 
I concentrate on my method 1 2 3 4 5 

I concentrate on the overall problem 1 2 3 4 5 

Comments: 



Instruct students that 'when a choice is difficult or there is little 
discrepancy in ratings, they should explain when they do each, which 
one has led to failure or problems more often, which they remember 
learning or being taught, etc. While assessment takes more time, the 
likelihood of separating style from strategy is greater. 

The style/ strategy distinction applies to many siuuat ions other 
than analysis of inventory data. The student who brings systematic 
strategies to discussion groups may decide he learns better by reading 
the text « another example of ways in which students reduce learning 
options. Teaching strategies, counseling students about the implications; 
of style, modifying style or developing coping strategies « all depend 
on a better understanding of strategies. 

: Neutral style is a second major problem area in style analysis. 

■ ' 124 
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;, By definition, an individual is neutral in style if his assessment 
f ■•places hiM at neither end of a style dimension (usually defined by 
' t ^ standard deviation from the mean) . Historically, neutral style 
1 "^^^^ ^®®^^^v®s^^g^t in favor of better understanding the 
■extremes of each dimension. More recently, research on the McKenney 
.model has examined the correlates of not having a distinctive style. 
■ This discussion focuses on the McKenney model but hopefully off ers 
■generally useful notions. 

Since the McKenney model is two-dimensional, one ' s inf ormation- 
T processing style is described as a four-sided cognitive operating 
"i^pace.; distinctive styles on both dimensions , style 

can take the following forms : 

■ a) preceptive or receptive style, neutral on the strategy 
dimension; 

b) systematic or intuitive style , neutral on the data dimension ; 

c) data dominance = when both preceptive and receptive ranks 
exceed both intuitive and systematic ranks ; 

d) strategy dominance - when both systematic and intuitive ranks 
exceed both receptive and preceptive ranks; 

a) neutral style- when all four modes are within one rank of 

each other (depicted as a centered, square operating space) . 
Conceptually, neutrality can be seen as a disadvantage (in not 
having a distinctive style) or as "switching, " being able to allow 
the task to determine which mode is used. The ability to "switch" 
obviously has merit and we are often asked if the neutral or "balanced" 
style isn't the most desirable. While the answer to that question is 
yet clear, the following are correlates of neutral style: 
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1) The size of the operating space of neutrals is smaller, on 
the average, than that of distinctive styles, suggesting a. 
tradeoff in which depth is sacrificed for flexibility; 

2) significantly more freshmen than seniors have neutral styles; 

3) distinctive styles relate to earlier and more confident choices 
in major and vocation; 

4) seniors with neutral styles are uncertain about career choices, 
but have less often changed their choices since freshman year. 

5) after completing a written task, students with neutral fetyle 
more often feel the task failed to assess their skills. 

These findings pertain to those individuals whose style is neutral 
on both dimensions. 

Often, as many as 40% of students tested have neutral styles. 
. Since distinctive style relates to both age and career choice, we 
don-'t know how the interactions operate: Do we become more rigid with 
age or will older students who've not channeled their energies compare 
witfh undecided freshmen? Careful analyses of further correlates of 
neutral style are needed for all style dimensions. In our data, 
systematic and intuitive students sometimes resemble one another, while 
neutral students differ. Examining neutral style in its own right is 
an important component of style analyses. 

Performance is a desirable outcome measure in cognitive style 
implementation. There are, however, several aspects of performance 
that can be examined. First, any performance must be motivated. 
Second, assessing style and telling students about style may motivate 
them to think about performance. Third, performance must be measurable. 
:Careful examination of performance definitions is another means of 
benefiting both student and teacher in cognitive style implementation. 
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I Is there/an Inver Relationship Between Mismatching of Cognitive 
; Style and Performance in Occupational Curricula? 

Here, I wish to focus on three issues, two providing data 
? relating the McKenney model to vocational choices and personality 
^ characteristics, the third a concern. I'll begin vdLth my concern. 

Much is known about vocational correlates of field independence 
and dependence, less about McKenney's dimensions and Kagan's reflective 
■ness- impulsiveness. My concern is that correlates not be seen as 
: edicts - there are field dependent biologists, intuitive engineers, 
and impulsive mathematicians. In fact, much originality is contributed 
by unconventional members of any vocation. 

Vocational data is available for four-year college students but 
little for two-year students. For the McKenney model, some general 
(and previously unpublished) data may be helpful. Natural sciences 
: attract systematic and receptive students; Humanities, intuitive and 
preceptive students; Social Sciences include a greater mix of styles, 
more students with neutral styles and more data dominant styles. 
Natural science majors more often have strategy-dominant styles. 
Seniors in Natural Science and Hiimani ties are more homogeneous than 
freshmen ( more nat. sci. majors are systematic, receptive, more 
hum. majors are non-intuitive perceptive . , These data provide some 
suggestions about majors; data on vocational choices are available 
on request . 

J In examing teacher/student interactions, a wide range of styles 
and other criteria may be important. A few personality correlates of 
.styles in the McKenney model may be relevant to teacher selection and 
evaluation. Since data has not been available when I've been asked 
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about personality correlates before, I'm presenting what little 
we have foimd. 

The Br iggs -Myers Type Indicator includes four personality 

dimensions: 

in trover s ion- extr aver s ion 
sensing- intuition 
th inking - f e e 1 ing 
perceiving- judging 
Peter Keen found that only the thinking-feeling dimension 
relates significantly to cognitive style. Systematics tend to be 
thinking t3^es, intuitives tend to be- feeling types. More intuitive 
have feeling intuition type than feeling sensing type; more systematics 
have thinking intuition type. Intuitive style is not significantly 
related to intuitive type . There is a slight t ^ndency f or intuitives 
to be extraverts and to be feeling perceiving types, but systematics 
do not have the- opposite trends in introversion and judging. 

In the Value Added Project, I compared style with factors which 
emerged in analyses of two questionaires. Preceptive style relates 
to high factox' scores on Achievement Motivation; receptive and 
systematic styles each relate to Tolerance and Flexibility; and 
intuitive stiyles relate to the Confused, Unsettled, Indecision factor. 
These personality correlates , like those with major and vocational 
choices, are simply tendencies for two characteristics to 'feo 
together ". We have no idea what xmderlying casual factors contribute ■ 
to them, although they make sense. Personality undoubtedly affects 
&J:vdent/ teacher interaction and personality correlates of style may 
add to 'Student responses when style mismatches occur. 



Is There a Relationship Between Students' Cognitive Styles and iheir 

; Performance on Tfeitten Assignments? 

Since cognitive style is a pervasive individual difference, it ougjit to be 

. measurable, in different task situations. Written assignments take a wide range 
of forms, provide a longer time sanple in \diich to examine style, and are subject 
to acdbiguous (or at least highly variable) grading criteria. Style should affect 

' not only connunication in written assignments, but also tiie kind of writing 
students prefer. In t±e absence of extensive research on written assignments, I 
am again using recent research cn the McKenney model to illustrate issues in such 
analyses. Discussions address written assignments which can relate to style 
differences, coding and analyses of written assignments, and obtained relationships ' 
between style and written assignments . 

Herb Zagarow and Dave Kings ley are currently conpleting studies of written 
assignments of canamity college students*. . Herb Zagarow asked students in one 
condition to write '*off the top of your head;" the second condition required 
outlining, then x^ting. One problem he encountered vTas controlling ^fjbat students 
do when given these assignments (e.g. intuitives ^liho write the essay first, then 
outline it). In an effort to obtain more information about writing, I revised 
a Logic and Rhetoric of Exposition Test in vMch one must: 

a) choose one of five essays to write, 

b) explain that essay was chosen, and 

c) explain whether it siacceeded or failed to top one's skills, and why? 

Ihese data alone have correlates to style as measured by standard instninents. . 



*rhe two reports presented in this volume were not available at the Smmary Activity. 
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jllJpc^pitive Style GcKJes 
^fSysteniatic:* 
1^ II'. clear method or plan 
K12 ; defii^ 

5 13 cxnisiders alternatdve tlioroi^ 
14 step-by-step analysis 

Intuitive: 

■ :15 considers and discards alternatives quickly 

16 oriented to overall problem 

; 17 redefines problem in process 

18 defends solution in terms of problem 

19 jumps from one step to another and back 

20 relies on hunches, unverbalized cues 

Receptive: 

21 suspends jxadgnent, avoids preconceptions 
j22 attentive to detail and escact attributes of data 

23 insists on conplete examinaticMi of the data set before making conclusions 
Preceptive: 

24 looks for cues in the data set 

25 focus is on relationships 

26 juraping through ciata set, building a set of e3q>lanatory precepts 

:*Joe Taylor's work adds two more operational definitions of the systematic mode 
(vMch leads 6 codes for each strategy style) : Relies on clear information or 
reason 

iiqplies a good plan leads to a good solution 
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Can Prediction of Cognitive StyleJbe Useful in Cognitive Style 
Implementation? 

This question relates to work by Joe Taylor, who attempted to 
predict his students' cognitive styles, then assessed their styles. 
However, I'm also taking advantage of the opportunity to speak to 
other uses of prediction. Three such functions are: 

1) to see if you can accurately estimate your own style, 

2) to see if you can accurately assess others' styles, 

3) to work toward clearer differentiation, of style from strategy. • 
Joe Taylor supplemented his own predictions with an interactive ; 

plan for strategy development during the course. He shared his own 
style, style concepts and students* style data with them, then 
solicited their help in developing strategies to help them, /£K<emsely 
and each other. The entire class was involved in the teaching/ learning 
process throughout the quarter. 

Anecdotal information from yourself and others such as is 
provided in the Joe Taylor report is especially helpful in obtaining 
confidence in style differences and their implications. If the 
style/strategy distinction is likely to affect you or your students, 
consider the following as ways of developing your anecdotes: 

Do you do things for students that you wouldn't need done 
for yourself but feel some students need? What are examples? 

Looking back over your professional career, think about an 
instance when you were highly successfuly, your "performance?' 
representeid you real "competence" in a satisfying way? What 
ma.de it live up to your expectations of yourself? What intel- 
lectual skills are you proud of? 
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On the other hand' what event represents incredible frustration, 
you had something to say, but the message just couldn't get 
through? When do people seem dense to your pearls of wisdom, 
i yet seem unimpressive or obstructive to you? 
These questions relate to prediction in that their answers help 
you operationalize information-processing differences that should, 
in turn, help you predict your own and others 'styles . They help 
sort your natural style from your more superficial, acquired strategies 

Is Cognitive Style Related to Career Decision- Making? 

Career correlates of style have often been investigated. 
Table 4 presents such correlates of the McKenney model; similar data 
on field dependence-independence is available in many of Witkin's 
articles. However, my focus, in this discussion is the decision-making 
process. In their recent report, Wilson, Rosica, and Richardson con- 
clude with three questions which merit further investigation. 

The first question concerns style-related differences in methods :; 
of exploring careers. In implementing cognitive style in career 
selection, one component should be student evaluations of alternative 
means of exploring careers. This serves two functions. First, it 
provides alternatives for individuals at different stages in the 
simplicity-complexity sequence. Second, it provides an opportunity 
to better understand style as it is manifested in vocational decision- 
making. One asks not only what different careers are chosen by 
■^individuals with different styles, but also what differences exist in 
how careers are chosen. ^ 
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Table 4. ODgriitive Style and Career Decisiai-4iakipg 



A, Strong Vocational Interest Blank (Keen, 1973) 



Systematic: 
Production 
Array Officer 
Personnel Director 
Public Adninistrator 
Purchasir^ Agent 
Sales Ifenager 



B- Value Added Project Questionnaire* 



t&re often 
SxSSS^tie: 

Teaching (Slight- 
trend) 

Business 
Politics 
Research 
Clergy 

Architecture 
Psychology 
More often 

Arts 

Architecture 



Intuitive; 
librarian 
Psychologist 
Music Performer 
Social Science Teacher 
CPA Owner 

Life Insurance Salesman 

Advertising 

Author/ Journalist 



XntLilfcjjg^ 
Medicine (slight) 

Goveocnoient 

Arts 

Media 



Neutral or 
BsXaocgd.: 

Applied Science 
Par^rofessional 



?fifi^tilYf ' 
Busiiiess 

Psychology 

Research 

Politics 
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Balanced! 
Teaching 

Medicine 

Applied Science ■ 

Government 

Media 

Clergy V 

Panaprof essional r 
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While career decision-making may be facilitated by readiiTg about careers, 
by values clarification, by test results, and by a variety of other means, a 
second major quest Iotl concerns role models. This question is especially important 
for field dependent, intuitive, inpulsive and neutral styles. For individuals 
with each of these styles, role models provide the legitimacy critical to maintain- 
ing value freedcm. Again a dual purpose is served: real people illtistrate alter- 
native careers while interpersonal contact is provided for individuaLLs \Ax>se 
styles may favor learning through people. 

While many kinds of cognitive style inplecnentation can secure useful 
information^ the greatest long-range efficiency cones from students leaiming 
about their styles, then having the opportunities to e3q>lore the consequoices of 
style. In these cases, evaluation must be designed to monitor the total experience - 
the content and the process - including the difficulties and discouragements that 
may be involved. While promisir^ success, happiness, and ready solutions might lead 
more people to invest in cognitive style, -one jnirpose of cognitive style inplemen- 
taticn is to be more honest VTith students and to allow them to be better informed 
about themselves and the learniiig and workii^ environoo^ in ^^di they live. 
The more information we can acquire about the consequences of style information for 
learning, problon solving, and decision-makii^g settings, the more quickly we can 
help students acquire more control over their ejqperiences. 

The six questions addressed in these conments remain iinanswe^ Cogni,tive 
style inplementation has entered a new phase in addressing the needs of students, 
teachers, and counselors. Theory is being directly applied to practical problans, 
rather than being closeted in research laboratories. While such direct inplanen- 
tation is frustrating in that the inadequacies of theory are made visible, it also 
allows practitioners to make demands that theory meet their needs. The purpose 
:of this paper has been to identify socae of the issues involved in inplementation 
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and to congratulate those tAo have taken major stq)s forward in cognitive style 
inplementation. Hopefully, next year I can address further questions and revi^ 
a few more answers. 
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